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ARE YOU A GUNNER? 


Do you love to fullow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


(New—Just Published) 


This companion volume to “American Duck Shooting” treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—wocdcok, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the 


way in which they live their lives. 

The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 
upland birds are pursued and taken. The chapter “Aids to Shooting” describes the clothing, guns, 
and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 
shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 

The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. About 575 pages. Price $3.50, net. Postage 25 cents. 
This book is cf inestimable value. It contains the genuine hunter- 
naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 


Bae 


YOU NEED THIS BOOR. 


A MASTERLY WORK ABOUT DOGS 
By A. F. HOCHWALT, 
Kennel Editor THE SPORTSMEN’S REVIEW. 


“DOGCRAFT” 


sad eorrion 1S NOW READY $150, eres 


Volumes of information concerning dogs are crowded into this one remarkable treatise, 
written by a man who knows. Contains 308 pages, beautifully illustrated 
with fine halftone pictures of the well-known dogs of all breeds. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 
Mr. Hubbard’s Comments on “Dogcraft.” ; 5 
Particular attention is paid by the author to 5 i ; Atlantic, Towa. e Ww 
the history of famous sporting dogs, their origin, ay s Re * . ee 0. si eo Weekly. CV7e 
breaki i t, etc. entlemen—I have just received a cofw of Mr. ‘ 
ne Hochwalt’s new book, ‘“‘Dogcraft,’’ recently ordered, and sapspapoennaates ™ lat 
Every breed is carefully treated and the | J wish fo tell you how much I like it. et ts en 
standards of each given in full. Of course I knew from reading the chapters as pub- book **Dogcraft."’ 
: z lished in the Review that the work was complete, ex- 
The work is as valuable to the bench show haustive and satisfying, but I was not prepared for the is. Sta nee es 
patron as to the lover of field dogs. neat book that made its appearance, so tastefully bound, 
ss ; ; on such good, heavy paper, with such clear, clean type, RRR clk tocar or baer es 
Every dog lover will appreciate this work | she evidence of fine workmanship. 
because of the interesting, concise and compre- Every breed is handled in a masterly manner and eR el ates es a ae 
hensive way in which the various subjects are the treatment of dogs in disease is alone in itself worth 





handled. the price of the book. C. P. HUBBARD. io i eerie a 
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CURIOUS AUSTRALIAN LAKES. 


AustTRALIA is happily free from earthquakes, 
lut one never knows when the eruptive days of 
gone by recur. Apropos of this a 
strange occurrence is reported from Curdie s 
River, Victoria. Recently, all the water became 
quite white, with froth upon it, which afterwaid 
turned to green slime. Large numbers of fisa 
in the stream died. The water gave out a pe- 
culiar odor and cattle refused to drink it. 

It was supposed to be the result of a volcanic 
disturbance in Lake Purrumbete in the vicinity 
of Mount Leura. There is an extinct volcano 
in this neighborhood, It is said that divers wee 
sent down into the lake on a previous occasion 
to investigate, but the water was so hot that tne, 
coud not stay 1m It. 

In the country immediately north of Spen- 
cers Guif is an extensive area which may be 
catied the lake district of Australia. It is neary 
1,000 miles in length from southeast to north- 
west. First of all there is Lake Torrens, more 
than 100 miles long, but not very wide. Lake 
Erie, further north, is much larger. ‘10 the wesc 
is the extensive Lake Gairdner and to the east 
of Lake Eyre are lakes bianche, Gregory aud 
several others. 

All these lakes (which by the way are salt) 
are subject to great fluctuations in size, grassy 
plains being found in some years where exten- 
sive sheets of water at other times cover the 
country. 

Australia abounds in basins of inland water, 
which, however, are mostly saline and are very 
seldom flooded all the year round., They depend 
for their supplies, says the London Globe, main- 
ly on the rainy monsoons, possess no regular in- 
Huents of even surface springs, and lie mostly 
in the center of waterless, stony deserts. 

Near the center of Australia is the Finke 
River, which rises on the Tropic of Capricorn 
in the McDonnell ranges and flowing southward, 
receives many small tributaries. After passing 
Charlotte Waters Station on the Overland Tele- 
graph Line, it becomes lost in the desert. Fur- 
ther north and east are numerous other streams, 
which after a short course disappear in the sands. 

All these watercourses are subject at inter- 
vals to sudden and violent floods. The flood 
times are followed by long periods of drouth, 
during which many streams and lakes disappear 
altogether and never come back to life again. 
Next flood time Providence invents new rivers 
in new localities. 

On the New South Wales tableland, south 
of Goulburn, at an elevation of over 2,000 feet 
above the sea, is situated Lake George. In 1824 
it was twenty miles long and eight miles -wide, 
inclosed by steep, thickly wooded hills. It grad- 
ually diminished in size, until about 1837 it be- 
came quite dry, and was converted into a grassy 
plain. 

After a few years it slowly filled again, till 
in 1865 it was seventeen feet deep. Two years 
later it was only two feet deep, but in 1878 it 
was again twenty miles long and about twenty 
feet deep. The old watermarks show that it 
has sometimes reached three feet higher than 
that. 

Coorong Lake, in South Australia, is a most 

peculiar arm of the sea. It has its opening in 
the southeastern part of Lake Alexandrina, not 
far from the mouth of the Murray River, and 
runs parallel with the coast in a southeasterly 
direction for about twenty-five miles. The great- 
est width of this sheet of water thus caused is 
a little less than two miles. For the whole dis- 
tance there is only a narrow strip of sandhills 
lying between this lake and the sea. 
For’ some hundreds of miles to the north 
of the Lake District of Australia there is a 
limestone formation studded with what are com- 
monly called “Mound Lakes.” These mounds 
are usually about fifty feet high and ornamented 
on the summit with clumps of tall trees and 
bull rushes. They are natural artesian wells; 
the water, forced up from below, gushes out 
over the top to the level ground, where it forms 
small water channels. 


vears may 
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Seasonable books dealing with every phase of life 


in the Open. 
make “roughing it easy. 


Handbooks of sport. 
” Books for Fisherman, 


Books that 


Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, Nature 


Lover. 


Young and Old. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. i 
The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 

Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 

exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 

the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 

“to swap lies.” 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from drawings by Rachael Kobinson. 
Price, $2.00 

This collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest anp STREAM and other publications 
and now for the first time brought together. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (““Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portraits and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $1.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club: Editors: 
‘Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. _ Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 
full-page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

This is the fourth and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose; 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


By S. T. Hammond. Cloth, 150 pages. 

An inimitable study of the noblest of our game birds, 
following the ruffed grouse deep into his haurts, de 
tailing the experiences of more thaa 60 years in the 
field, and throwing much light on the habits, life history 
and habitat of the game. A most delightful reminder 
of happy days with upland game. 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


By Edgar F. Randolph. Cloth, 200 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 

A collection of stories such as are told about the 
camp-fire. Mr. Randolph offers a hunting experience 
bounded only by the two oceans, replete with incident, 
interesting from its novel viewpoint, and dealing with 
every kind of game that falls to the rifle of the American 
sportsman. 


Postpaid, $1.00. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 

By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American 
and English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun 
from childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 
fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Tilustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Books of Travel and Adventure for 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 
By B. Waters. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As 
an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at 
field trials, Mr. \Waters was admirably equipped to write 
such a work. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


American Duck Shooting. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 58 
ortraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
->lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text and a chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage 
Price, $3.50. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 
Trading and Indian Fighting. 
By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” Hamilton). 


page illustrations by Chas. M. Russell. 
Cloth. 233 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


A complete * in collecting and preserving birds 
and animals. y C. J. Maynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1.00. 


“The Long Shooters” and the Origin of 300 
Yards Revolver Shooting. (New.) 


By Wm. Brent Altsheler. Price 75 cents. Postage 4 
cents extra. 
Interesting alike to civilian and soldier, amateur and 
professional. A neatly bound volume; illustrated from 
photographs of shooters and shooting scenes. 


Woodcraft. 
By Pernt. Cloth, 200 pages. 


With 8 full- 
New York 


Illustrated. Postpaid, — 

_No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and withal a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known house-boats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most — | chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Cloth. 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 

Describes the wood duck, the 
ouse, killdeer, plover, bobolink, 
ird, meadow ek robin, woodcock, 

and nuthatches. 


The Anglers’ Workshop. Rod Making for 
Cloth, 180 pages. 


Beginners. 
By Perry D. Frazer. Four full- -_ 
illustrations, 60 working drawings. Postpaid, i ; 
A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work 
for the guidance of the amateur rod maker, carrying him 
from first principles through all phases of successful ro@ 
making. ere is no theorizing or speculation. All 
terms are simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of. 


Modern Fiskculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 

By Fred Mather, author of “Men I have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 
A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With” By 


Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 iliustrations. 
Price $1.50. 


eat horned owl, rufted 
luejay, chickadee, cedar 
ingfisher, crossbill, 
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WILLIAM MILLS @ SO 


21 Park Place 
New York City 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


Black Bass Casting Rods, Reels, Lines and Lures for Fall Angling. 


Salt Water Tackle for all Waters. 


OUR NEW 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have ever issued. It is notonlya 
CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the 
various kinds of Angling. This special catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


MARE. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


$2 5,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$4250 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 323,2¢év 


ec! i t 


We manufac- 
ture light 
weight and 
rot proof tents 


Send for our 





= 





Cc 





TRADE 









free sample and booklet P-52. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


WELKOM WARMER 





Froepectors = 311 BROADWAY 27, <ijuatta- ”_ 
Fishermen NEW YORK logue D HOT WATER BAG 





No water to boil, or leak. No rubber to rot. Great 
pain killer. Absolutely safe and uniform heat for 





CANTEEN—VAATJE 


For Hunters, 
Ranchmen, 
Explorers, etc. | 
Made of selected white 
oak, will stand lots of hard | 
knocks, cannot be punc- 


three hours. No vacuum heat. weet of Warmer, 


4 ounces. Size, 3% by 4% inches. ith care, will 


outlast you. Curved to fit body. 


Complete outfit sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
Write for free descriptive booklet. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 
108 Fulton Street - - - New York 


FERGUSON'S 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 


New York. 









keep longer, sweeter and 
cooler in one of these Oak 
Canteens than in one made of metal. 


Half or one gallon sizes, - $1.00, net 
Straps supplied if wanted at 25c. each 


JAMES S. BARRON & CO. 
UNIVERSAL LAMP, 


Franklin Street and West Broadway ; 
For Seen: use. Combines Head 


NEW YORK Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, t 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
pe | tem, etc, 

“SIX FOR AQUARTER” Zo introduce Forest AND EXCELSIOR LAMP, 


will send a six weeks’ trial for 25cts. If you do not know our | For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
ene, & if you want to introduce us to some friend, send | Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
us aq : 








) With Silver Plated 
omotive Reflec- 

torsand Adjustable 

Attachments. 


cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department, 





FOREST & STREAM, 127 Franklin St., New York 





John Street 
New York 





tured like metal, water will Patent Reflecting Lamps 
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THIS PICTURE GRATIS 


JOHN PEEL. 


The above picture of the immortal John 
Peel, framed and glazed, will be presented 
free to all,new subscribers to “The County 
Gentleman & Land & Water,” England’s 
leading weekly illustrated sporting paper. 


The picture measures I1in. x 7% in. 
(frame 17in. x 12in.). The original was 
painted by Mr. Joseph Simpson, R. B. A., 
from old photographs and prints of the 
famous huntsman. It is said to be the finest 
representation of John Peel ever published, 
and is worthy of a place in every sports- 
man’s home. 


The subscription to “The County Gentle- 
man & Land & Water” is $9.50 per annum, 
payable in advance, for which the paper will 
be sent, postage free. Checks should be 
made payable to the County Gentleman Pub- 
lishing Co. and crossed the London County 
& Westminster Bank, Hanover Sq. Branch. 


Address the Publisher 


“The County Gentleman & Land & Water’ 
36-38 Southampton St., Strand, London, W. C. 





THE value of any magazine to the advertiser 


is dependent upon its value to the subscriber. 


LEATHER COVERED FLASK 


With nickeled drinking cup as top 


Containing full half-pint of the finest 
whiskey you ever tasted. 





A necessity to every hunter or camper. 


75 cents complete 
Delivered anywhere. 


HYGRADE WINE COMPANY 


2555 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Game in Northwestern Wyoming 


Y camp on Jackson Lake, at the base of the 
Tetons, in Northwestern Wyoming, was 

a delightful spot. The range rises from 

the very edge of the lake, and where it is not 
too precipitous is covered and fringed with dense 
masses of Douglas fir and blue spruce. The lake 
itself is a beautiful sheet of water, about ten 
miles long and three wide, and the Tetons, from 
the bosom of the lake, form what is one of the 
most impressive pieces of scenery in America. 

The region is almost pristine, being remote 
from any railroad, difficult of access, barred to 
settlement by reason of its ruggedness, and from 
being included within the confines of a national 
forest. For be it understood that while the 
Forest Service, or rather the Agricultural De- 
partment, does not forbid the taking up of arable 
land which may happen to be located in national 
forests, as a matter of fact there is practically 
no such land, and the Department does properly 
and rightfully discourage the homesteading of 
non-agricultural land. ; 

All the country south of Yellowstone Park, 
in which Jackson Lake is included, lies within 
the Wyoming Game Preserve, on which no hunt- 
ing is allowed. The wild creatures appear to 
have gotten an inkling of the fact, for they are 
wonderfully tame, and most species are increas- 
ing in numbers. 

Moose, which are generally regarded as 
about the wariest animal, not nocturnal, in 
America, are here much like domestic cattle for 
fearlessness and innocence. My first experience 
was the morning after my arrival. Going out 
from camp about sunrise to “wrangle” my horses 
I saw an old cow moose feeding peacefully in a 
bayou not a hundred yards from and in plain 
sight of the horses, one of which wore a cow- 
bell that never ceased for a moment to jangle. 
Occasionally the cow would desist from her work 
to cast a casual glance in our direction, but what 
she saw and heard did not at all disturb her, and 
not until she had finished her breakfast did she 
quietly withdraw. 

She was feeding on moss that grew at the 
bottom of the little pond, and would plunge her 
head down into the water until nothing but the 
tips of her ears was visible. When she raised 
her head, with mouth full of moss and dripping 
mud and water, it made me think of the pictures 
that used to be printed in all natural histories, 
of hippopotami in Africa. As a matter of fact, 
cow moose resemble nothing so closely as a mule, 
and I have actually known. hunters to refrain 
from shooting them, laboring under that mis- 
taken impression. 


By WALTER B. SHEPPARD 


Another day, when plowing around in the 
heavy spruce timber at the head of Moran Bay, 
I came suddenly on a cow moose and her calf. 
I was not over forty feet away from them, and 
though they must have heard me half a mile 
distant, they were not frightened in the least, 
and both eyed me calmly for a minute or two 
before they leisurely slipped away. 

My equipment included a collapsible canvas 
boat, one of the most practicable and useful in- 
ventions for a lake country that I know of. They 
can be carried on pack-saddle, and with proper 
care will last for many years. With this boat 





SURPRISED 


I had some rare fishing, for these waters swarm 
with lake trout, and with the black-spotted native 
brook trout. There are also a few Loch Levens. 

One day, while I was across the lake from 
the camp, a heavy gale came up. The wind often 
rushes down the cafions of the Tetons with tre- 
mendous force. Staunch as is the canvas boat, 
its sides are relatively rather low, and in return- 
ing I had to hug the shore around the end of 
the lake, being finally compelled to go ashore to 
turn the boat over, so as to get rid of the water, 
which was bidding fair to swamp me. My land- 
ing place happened to be in a thick fringe of 


MOOSE CALVES. 
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willows and tag alder. Just as I was putting out 
again, two cow moose walked out of the thicket, 
not over twenty-five feet away, and took to the 
water. They eyed me with evident misgivings, 
but showed no real trepidation; in fact, they 
stopped and inspected me carefully, long enough 
to permit taking a photograph, focussed at just 
twenty-five feet. The average range steer is 
much wilder. 

Moose are much like blacktail deer in that 
if not molested they frequent the same spot for 
This fact often leads the care- 
Seeing the 


wecks at a time. 
less observer to false conclusions. 
same little collection of moose day after day, 
he begins to think the whole country is full of 
them, when in fact they may be few and far be- 
tween. This is particularly the case in and about 
Yellowstone Park. 

1 often saw these two cows, and one day 
when they were swimming out in the middle of 
the lake, I rowed out and headed them in order 
to watch their swimming and to take a picture 
or two. Being alone, it was hard to get a good 
focus, for while I could have run rignt over the 
beasts when I dropped the oars and snatched the 
camera, my boat lost headway, while they kept 
right on. But I could herd them like sheep, and 
while they did not altogether enjoy the experi- 
ence anything like real trepidation, that mad 
headlong flight which wild animals show when 
they are really frightened, was wholly wanting. 

Moose swim naturally with head low, close 
to the surface, and with an indescribable ease 
and grace, awkward and ungainly as they are 
on land. Their leg motion in the water is very 
deliberate, merely a very slow walk. When I 
pushed them harder, taking the nose of the boat 
to within five or six feet of them, they hastened 
the pace a trifle, lifting their necks clean of the 
water and making quite a wake. But even then 
vigorous rowing enabled me to run clear round 
them without much trouble. What impressed me 
most was the fact that they could and did stop 
stock still in the water, to reconnoiter. keeping 
afloat apparently with only an occasional kick or 
two. 

Elk are almost as tame, and much more 
numerous than moose in that region. I occas- 
ionally saw both moose and elk at evening at 
the same time. While the elk do not, so far as 
I know, ever take to the water, they dearly love 
to squatter around in it. The yearlings espe- 
cially delight to play tag in shallow places, where 
the water is about to their knees, and their antics 
closely resemble those of young boys under the 
same circumstances. While romping and chas- 
ing each other, the yearling elk utter a curious 
note that is never given except by them and 
never by them except when they are indulging 
in this sort of horse play. It sounds very much 
like the screech which an awkward, gawky, half- 
grown girl will emit when some urchin has poked 
her in the ribs or pulled her hair. 

It was in the rutting season for elk, and 
night after night a large herd of them would 
drift down close to my camp and actually make 
so much noise that I could not sleep. To my 
mind the clear shrill bugling of the younger elk 
bulls is one of the sweetest sounds in nature, 
but when there are a dozen or more engaged in 
it, some of those old fellows have a croak like 
a fog-horn, and when the cows are many and 
have calves in plenty, the racket is tremendous. 
The cows, calling for their calves, and the calves 





THE PACK TRAIN. 


wailing for their lost mothers, are almost as 
noisy as-the bulls, for while their individual notes 
are less in volume, they are more numerous and 
persistent. 

During the rutting season I have watched 
the herds by the day and almost by the week, 
and never tire of it. It is a curious phenomenon, 
and about the elk and their habits one could 
write a small book without exhausting the sub- 
ject or elucidating all the mysteries. 

Deer are very scarce in that region, owing 
partly to the severe winters, which cover the 
summer range with snow to a depth of six to 
ten fect. But the chief factor in keeping them 
down is undoubtedly the coyote, before whose 
onslaught the whitetail disappeared many years 
ago. The coyote is the greatest pest any gamez 
country can have, for he kills the young of all 
species of both birds and mammals, and in the 
deep snow will even master the largest adults, 
especially if enfeebled by old age or hunger. 

Curiously there were four coyotes in the 
Rockies until the advent of man. In this particu- 
lar region there were none. What few blacktail 
have managed to survive are not so tame as the 
moose and elk, which is contrary to the usual 
rule, for where the blacktail is plentiful, and not 
much disturbed, he is such an innocent that it 
is hardly any sport to hunt him. The whitetail 
jumps up running and seldom stops. Often one 
gets no more than a glimpse of his “flag,” and 
sometimes not even that in comparatively open 
country. The blacktail on hearing a noise will 
rise from his bed and from some nearby thicket 
eye the intruder until very close, when he will 
run a hundred yards and stop broadside as if 
for the very purpose of presenting the best pos- 
sible mark to the hunter. And no matter how 
badly scared, the blacktail will not, unless re- 
peatedly disturbed, go more than a half mile but 
when things are quiet again, will steal back to 
his old bed, where he may be found the next 
day or for days and even weeks thereafter. 
Naturally a lover of the quaking aspen, and the 
lush meadows, dense with weeds along some 
watercourse, low down in the foothills, he has 
of late years taken to the thick spruce, about as 


high up as he can get. And this simply to avoid 
his enemies. 

The antelope also in some localities have 
taken to the timber for the same reason. And 
we know that the Rocky Mountain goat, now 
given to frequenting the most remote and un- 
scalable fastnesses, is really an antelope, whose 
habitat was probably on the plains. 
Clarke saw them as well as many bighorn sheep 
along the Missouri, many miles from the moun- 
tains. And the goats have been reported by 
other observers far from what are now their 
natural haunts. 

I have frequently seen elk above timber line, 
and that not from stress, but from choice. They 
like in summer and early fall to go as high as 
they can, partly to avoid the flies and also to 
get the green grass which grows luxuriantly in 
seepy places close to snow banks and glaciers. 
Of recent years I have often seen elk and black- 
tail deer at an elevation of 11,000 feet or more. 

No one who has noticed the ready manner 
in which wild animals adapt their habits to 
changed conditions can fail to be convinced that 
such variations in strueture (new genera and 
species) as are not the result of nature’s unac- 
countable love of producing sports (i. e., freakish 
aberrations from type) must be not so much 
due to natural selection in breeding as they are 
the necessary sequence of compulsory changes in 
environment 

The wildest thing I saw about my Jackson 
Lake camp was a black bear. I was gently pad- 
dling along the shore one day, and engaged as 
he was in some foraging operation about an old 
log a few feet from the shore, he never saw or 
heard my approach. I could have shot an eye 
out of him, he was so close, but what I wanted 
most was my kodak, unfortunately left in camp. 
After watching his industrious grubbing awhile, 
I made my presence known by a slight noise. He 
tarried not at all upon the order of his going; 
his zeal to escape was almost ludicrous. 

Bears are in fact about the shyest animals 
in the woods, even where not hunted. The black 
bear is not much more formidable than a big 
dog, and even the grizzly will very seldom -per- 
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mit himself to be seen if he can help it. During 
thousands of miles of traveling and hunting in 
the Rockies during the past twelve or fourteen 
years, I have seen but four bears, and many 
men with even greater opportunities have seen 
fewer or none at all. 

The Upper Snake River debouched into the 
lake a few hundred yards away from my tent, 
and for several miles above its mouth it is so 
tortuous and deep as to be sluggish, and is thus 
a favorite resort of beaver. There are not a 
few occupied wigwams, some of them the largest 
I ever saw, at least twelve feet high and fifteen 
feet or more in diameter. I often saw the ani- 
mals, especially at dusk, for they are still fairly 
plentiful, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
suffered fearfully at the hands of poachers. They 
are not by nature nearly so timid as many be- 
lieve, nor are their habits so strictly nocturnal 
as is the general impression. They often work 
by day, and not infrequently they would not take 
to the water from some log on the bank until I 
was only a few feet away from them. Once a 
big old fellow impassively swam several times 
around my boat, looking me over, occasionally 
diving with a resounding whack on the water 
with his tail, but always coming up to gaze 
again. He kept this up until I rowed away and 
left him. 

The canvas of the boat became from much 
use thoroughly saturated with an ancient and 
fish-like smell, which had a curious result. Every 
night an otter would visit and search the boat 
as it lay on the beach, usually tumbling some- 
thing out of it like an oar or rowlock. One 
day in the river I saw in broad daylight close at 
hand what I took to be the visitor. It was a 
female with three half grown kittens. First be- 
neath the surface and then with head stretched 
high above it, she and her progeny circled my 
boat again and again, sniffing the “rich’’ odors 
that it exhaled. They had more curiosity than 
fear and did not hesitate to come within twenty 
feet of me. I often saw them afterward, though 
not so close again, and their “sign’”’ was all about 
that stretch of the shore. But never once did 
I see any evidence that they were feeding on 
fish. Their exclusive diet was apparently craw- 
fish which are in those waters exceeding plenti- 
ful. This leads me to suspect that for otter to 


catch fish is not easy, unless in comparatively 


confined water like a brook. 

An odd picture the otter makes swimming. 
When I first saw them in the water they looked 
to me like dogs, despite their round bullet-like 
heads and short ears and jaws. They gave a 
curious note when close to me, something like 
the “spit” of an angry bobcat. 

Another day I saw at some distance a family 
of mink, but did not try to get close to them. 
I frequently saw single specimens in daylight 
within a couple of rods’ distance. They, like the 
marten, are fairly plentiful in that region and 
both animals are not very shy. 

It was a surprise to me to learn that the 
pine squirrel could swim, for he is usually found 
pretty high up on the mountains, nowhere near 
The Upper 
Snake is at its mouth perhaps 250 feet across, 
and one day I saw a pine squirrel in mid-stream. 
He paid not the slightest attention to my boat 
or to me and swam close past me, going strong. 
It was a curious figure he cut, holding his long 
bushy tail clear of the water. After reaching 
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the other side he shook himself just as a dog 
would do and vanished in the underbrush. 

On one side of my camp was the largest and 
coldest spring that ever I saw. On the other 
side, perhaps 400 yards away, was a series of 
hot ones, averaging a temperature in excess of 
120 degrees. These latter spread out over a 
boggy place of several hundred acres, and the 
rank, green grass, together with the alkaline de- 
posits from the hot springs, attracted many wild 
creatures. Geese bred there and from my tent 
I could see them by the score at almost any hour 
of the day. So also the elk, deer and moose 
seldom failed to come out of the timber at dusk 
or in the morning, and though I did not always 
see them, their tracks were everywhere and I 
heard them often near the camp. 
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Plentiful as were my four-footed friends, 
they were as nothing in point of variety or num- 
ber to the birds. At that place I saw some rather 
odd and rare ones, as for example gulls and 
kittiwakes, white pelicans, fish and bald eagles. 
I also saw on the Snake, though not exactly at 
this time, what I was sure were woodcock, but 
as my friends who are skilled in ornithology in- 
sist that this could not be, and as I did not 
procure a specimen, I can only say that it is 
possible I was mistaken, albeit I saw the birds 
repeatedly at close quarters, sometimes using a 
nine-power Goerz-Trider glass, and I think I 
know Wilson’s snipe and all the other snipe that 
frequent the Rockies. 

The fishing of the ospreys, kittiwakes and 

(Continued on page 505.) 
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Chapter IV. 


E had not much more than left St. Louis 
when we began to find the great sand- 
bars on the inside of every bend in. the 

river. 

At night they were peopled with the lesser 
children—geese, ducks by the thousands, and 
brant. It was now no trouble at all to pick up 
plenty of birds from the front door of the boat, 
many being killed with a small caliber rifle by 
firing into the black mass on the water, so thick 
did they sit. The writer has seen ducks and 
geese in the breeding grounds of Canada and 
the Dakotas, but never saw such a sight as filled 
the eyes below Chester, IIll., that October morn- 
ing. 

While I have said that we were a month 


too late in starting down the river, there have. 


been falls galore that would have given better 
weather for our trip. But the game season could 
not have been excelled. It was propitious for 
plenty of meat to supply the galley larder. At 
the last named section of the Big Creek, ducks 
blackened the water. One could hardly imagine 
where the breeding grounds of so many thou- 
sands could be located. Z 

The mate was cleaning a pair of ducks on 
the poop deck and the skipper was foolishly 
watching such game sights as he had never seen 
before, when with a dull stop all the under irons 
dragging in the sand caused us to become aware 
that the cruiser was on the sand, and that we 
were not in the channel at all. Fact is, we had 
paid no attention to the charts for some miles, 
and had not even noted the location of the dia- 
monds or day marks that told the channel from 
the bars. An island dead ahead of us and we 
to the left of it rather than the right held our 
progress up for some minutes, while all hands 
and the valiant engine backed and puffed and 
snorted until we were clear of the bar. It is no 
light task to handle a 35-foot or 40-foot boat 
where the water is swift, and the reverse is but 
one turn of the wheel to three of the engine. 
Don’t try it. ; 

We backed off and made for the channel 
again and swung round the island and came up 
behind it, dropping anchor nearly where we had 
gone aground. This was below the bar, and in 
the chute where the water that tried to hold us 
on the sand concentrated and washed a nice chan- 
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nel. Such is the fickle river. She cuts and pieces 
and runs amuck where and when she likes, and 
the hand of man droops in obedience to her. 

Getting into the flat bottom lands further 
along, yet above Cairo, gave us a chance to see 
the great wedge-shaped flocks of geese winging 
from one corn field to another or from bar to 
bar, cutting the miles by river by steering from 
aloft and traveling as the crow flies. We now 
took our time, anchoring each night in some 
weird looking chute or behind an island, or at 
the head of some sand-bar where we might get 
ashore and follow the bar’s circle into the weeds 
and burs wherein the honkers seemed to prefer 
a night roost. 

They were wary. Many times we would get 
within a hundred yards of an unexpected flock, 
and away they would go, flapping their long 
flights to bear them upward and away from the 
scatter gun. Our first shooting at geese had 
taught us the futility of trying to penetrate their 
tightly massed feathers with anything smaller 
than buckshot, and we had but few shells of 
this sort, hence hoarded them like a miser would 
his coppers.. To bang away at the birds and 
waste shot was not known to us, but we failed 
of goose meat. 

Again we came at night to a dandy landing 
among a Government fleet of barges and work- 
ing boats and steamers. On a bar out in the 
river, water running on both sides of it, calmly 


sat a plenteous flock of the black-necks, having" 


dropped upon it as night approached. Among 
200 men on the shore was one strategist who sug- 
gested loading a boat with brush, having it hauled 
up the river and set adrift at a point where it 
would start for the bar whereon sat the preen- 
ing geese. Great idea. Float down on them and 
murder the whole flock. It seemed easy. 

And no sooner had the idea been germinated 
than the work was set about to accomplish its 
fulfillment. Brush was loaded up and two gun- 
ners, one the scribe, were hidden beneath it. A 
motor launch pulled us up the river and dropped 
us about where the current would bear us down 
past the bar on one side or the other of it. We 
began the descent, guns loaded with buckshot 
No. 8 chilled, and hope high in two breasts, with 
198 mortals on the shore awaiting developments. 

The launch went on down stream, to wait 
for us and pick us up. The geese sat serenely 
on their island and flopped here and there as 


they pranked among themselves. Four hundred 
yards off we were. Three hundred; two hun- 
dred. The old wise gander who led the guard 
stretched his neck and scanned the dreadnaught 
floating his way. The wind was behind us, and 
it looked as if they smelled the danger. One 
hundred yards. Thirty more and we would be 
within long range. But they did not wait. 

Mr. Wise Gander raised into the wind and 
started to swing over us with his gabbling flock 
behind. When they were in a nice twenty-yard 
range, we raised from the bottom of the scow 
and began triggering. I fired four times. Bill 
fired six. Three honkers dropped into the river 
and descended with the current. Dark and the 
obstructing brush probably prevented our getting 
at least a half dozen. But they fly swift; they 
are hard to kill and are never killed until dead 
in hand. From the shore a chorus greeted. The 
chugging of the two-cylinder two-cycle skiff came 
near, and we were picked up along with the 
geese and taken ashore. The officers’ mess 
aboard a steamer the following day was graced 
with goose and visitors treated to the hospitality 
of old-time rivermen. 

Ducks were everywhere. The first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at night we 
would see great strings of them, heads under 
their wings in inclement weather, floating south- 
ward. Below Cairo we found greater numbers 
of them. Also we found more cruisers and hunt- 
ers and hunting parties. Turkeys were now 
found in the bags of the bottoms hunters whom 
we came across. In the Tennessee bottoms rifle 
shots were heard and cruisers from up the Ohio 
were tide to the shores, where their parties had 
made camp temporarily. 

On the Arkansas shore I found deer tracks. 
A piece of venison hanging near a negro’s shanty 
in the bottoms and a crippled wild gobbler in 
the pen of a bottom billy hinted that pre-season 
shooting had been going ahead for some weeks. 

At one landing we were accosted as soon as 
the mud-hook caught and demanded to reveal 
ourselves. It must be ascertained that we were 
not wardens. Seldom, if ever, had a cruiser 
stopped in that out-of-the-way place. We found 
the reason to be dozens of hoop nets stretched 
in the swift-running water of the chute we chose 
for an anchorage. Literally these folks were 
devastating the river of fish—catfish. buffalo, carp 
and hundreds of bass and other fish that were 
coming up-river. A bass is a green trout down 
there. He is only respected for the slightly 
higher price he brings in the market. And we 
have our suspicions that many other temporary 
settlements of fishermen along the river are 
doing the same work. 

At Memphis we saw carloads of fish and 
game, barrels on barrels on it, in the produce 
market. Ducks -wéere decaying by the barrel. 
They had been packed without vent holes in the 
containers and overheated, were not iced, and 
represented no profit to anyone save the express 
company that had carried them. 

In Louisiana we began to miss the ducks 
and geese, as the sand-bars were covered with 
water, and the birds had cut across country to 
the coast where the river had begun to flow gen- 
erally eastward rather than south. But in the 
cotton fields and corn of Mississippi and Louis- 
iana we began hearing the festive whistle of the 
quail and seeing them offered for sale. On a 

(Continued on page 506.) 
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Island Big Game of the North Pacific 


ATURALISTS and big-game hunters who 
read Charles Sheldon’s “Wilderness of 
the Upper Yukon’ will rejoice to learn 

that another book from his pen has just come 
from the press. This he calls “The Wilderness 
of the North Pacific Coast Islands,” and has 
just been published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.* 

The volume is a fitting sequel to his earlier 
work, and gives a hunter’s experiences while 
searching for wapiti, bears and caribou on the 
larger coast island of British Columbia and 
Alaska. It is handsomely made and beautifully 
illustrated. 

In this book, Mr. Sheldon deals with a num- 
ber of new, or very little known, species of big 
game—the elk of Vancouver Island, the bears 
of Montague Island, the bears of Admiralty 
Island, and the little known caribou of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, so long vainly sought for by 
many observers, and at last found merely by 
accident, as noted in Forest AND STREAM several 
years ago. As in previous years, Mr. Sheldon 
records trips of success and trips of failure. 
All of them have this in common—they are 
marked by tremendously hard physical work in 
the face of many obstacles; by keen, close obser- 
vation in natural history; by the joy of wander- 
ing among some of the most beautiful and wild- 
est scenery of the continent, and are devoted to 
the bringing together of many new facts of 
great interest. 

All Mr. Sheldon’s work has been done in 
the interest of science, for though best known 
to many people as a big-game hunter, he has for 
years devoted his hunting trips almost wholly to 
gathering material for the Biological Survey at 
Washington. His hunting trips, therefore, are 
much more than mere pleasure ‘excursions, and 
as is well known, he has added a great store of 
facts to our knowledge of the bears and of the 
wild sheep of Alaska. Yet his observations are 
not confined merely to the game he hunts. He 
has brought home much information concerning 
Alaska birds, and in the present volume con- 
tributes information gathered from an old sea 
otter hunter concerning the habits of that valu- 
able, but now almost extinct, fur-bearer. He 
transcribes from his notes the following para- 
graphs: 

“Sea otters have young any month of the 
year. Swanson has seen them in all seasons with 
young of the same age. The female otter gives 
birth to only one pup, and lying on her back in 
the water carries it on her breast. When it is 
old enough to be fed, she breaks clams and shell 
fish with her teeth and inserts food in the young 
one’s mouth. When she dives for food, she 
leaves the young one on top of the water. The 
pup must be six months old to feed itself, and 
stays with the mother for a year. Sea otters 
feed on clams, crabs, sea urchins, mussels, kelp 
and shellfish, diving from five to thirty fathoms 
or more to get them. They range for feeding 
about sixty miles. . They have special feeding 
grounds in shallow water, on ‘banks’ or near 
the shore and feed at night. In the day they 
go offshore, often thirty miles or more, and 





*The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands, 
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sleep. They seem to have well defined ranges 
over which they feed, and though they may be 
temporarily driven away by too much hunting, 
sooner or later they return to the familiar feed- 
ing ground. Swanson was uncertain as to how 
often they feed, but the native chief of the 
hunters told me it was only one day in two or 
three; I am-inclined to think he himself is not 
certain. 

“Sea otters always travel by swimming on 
top of the water, on their sides, back or belly, 
and sometimes seem to leap along. Formerly 
they went into inlets; now they always remain 
outside. In rough and heavy weather they come 
close to shore, often in the surf, where they 
play, lying on their backs, jumping, turning 
somersaults, chasing each other and racing. In 
calm weather they are never seen playing. When 
one is seen, it is usually sleeping. Natives say 
they have seen four or five sleeping at the same 
time. Often several—sometimes as many as 
forty—have been seen together, and when so con- 
gregated, they are never asleep. When sleeping, 
one of these animals looks like a black drift stick 
with its extremities out of water. The head and 
hind flippers are always a little out; the body 
submerged. They cannot 
stay under water for more 
than five minutes without 
coming up to breathe. 
Their vision is like that of 
a seal their ears and nose 
very keen. Being very shy, 
they are afraid of whales 
and sea lions, and always 
leave when those mammals 
are around. Swanson has 
several times tried to keep 
the young alive, but soon 
they refuse to eat and 
starve to death. The fur 
is equally good through the 
whole year. Sometimes, 
especially in August. an old 
otter will have an inch of 
fat on it. 

“Later I discussed all 
these points with the native 
chief of the hunters. who 
added nothing. and verified 
all, so far as he could un- 
derstand me, except that he 
affirmed that the sea otter 
does not hear well, while 
Swanson insists. that it 
does. They are steadily de- 
creasing; males and fe- 
males are killed in about 
even numbers. 

“To hunt them success- 
fully the weather must be 
calm, the sea smooth and 
without much swell. Under 
such conditions the natives 
can hunt them at any time 
of the year. Outside of 
Prince William Sound, 
June and July are the best 
months. At other times 
the weather is so uncertain 





that the natives do not venture out hunt- 
ing, except to make an occasional attempt 
during the latter part of April and May. From 
eight to ten bidarkas is the best number for a 
hunting party. If there are less than eight, the 
chances are proportionately less; if more than 
ten, two parties are usually made up. Two 
natives must always be in a bidarka, and it is 
better to have three. The reason is that speed, 
sustained by steady paddling is needed, and 
when an otter is seen, the man ahead must stop 
and hold his rifle ready to shoot while the 
others paddle. Only the head man shoots, and 
if he must keep paddling, his hand and aim be- 
come unsteady. 

“The natives know the feeding grounds. 
Sometimes they paddle offshore to these and re- 
main there all night, so as to be on the spot 
early, as soon as they can see. More often they 
camp on shore, and leave in time to reach the 
feeding grounds by 3 aA. M., often having to 
paddle ten or more miles to do so. There is 
always a chief of the hunters, appointed by 
Swanson, who directs the hunt. They form the 
bidarkas in a wide semi-circle and advance, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for the sleeping or swim- 
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ming otter. 
keen vision to detect and discriminate objects 
in the water. As soon as one of them sees an 
otter, he holds up his paddle and points until it 
is seen by all; then the boats advance toward 
it, trying to close the circle. When an otter 
first realizes the existence of danger, it raises 
its head to look, and sometimes rises quite high 
out of water. Then it dives and swims two or 
three hundred yards. All paddle rapidly in the 
direction which they think the otter has tak.n, 
for they can usually tell its course by the way 
it bends as it goes down. As soon as it comes 
up to.breathe, one or two shoot to keep it down, 
while the others continue paddling and closing 
the circle. The otter keeps coming up, each time 
more out of breath, nearer and nearer some of 
the bidarkas, and more quickly driven 
down by repeated shots. The circle grows smaller 
and smaller, until, gasping for breath, the hunted 
animal must rise high out of water—sometimes 
two feet—and recover for a moment. Now is 
the chance for a favorable shot, usually de- 
livered by the man in the bidarka which is ne r- 
est to the otter, though often two or more fire at 
the same time. The natives have Winchester rifles, 
and are excellent shots at objects in the water. 

“Sometimes an otter goes under a bidarka, 
and once outside the circle it usually gets away. 
Sometimes an otter is very cunning and raises 
only the tip of its nose out of the water to 
breathe, in which case it may escape, or more 
likely require a large number of shots to hit it. 
Swanson has seen more than fifty shots fired to 
secure one otter. The secret of success, and the 
most difficult part of the hunt, is to close the 
circle. When a good circle is made around an 
otter, it seldom escapes. Occasionally it takes 
seven hours to kill one, but an hour is the aver- 
age time. In the excitement of the hunt there 
is constant shooting and rivalry, but strange to 
say the natives seldom shoot one another. When 
a circle is made around more than one otter, a 
small proportion, perhaps one, is killed, but the 
operation is the same, although necessarily more 
irregular. A female is easily killed if she has 
a pup, because she will leave it only to dive, 
and always comes up close to it. When hit, if 
not killed immediately, she will grab the pup 
and hold it with her fore flippers until her death 
convulsions. The young one cannot dive, and 
often, after the dead mother has been picked 
up, it will swim up to the bidarka and bawl, 
when it can easily be, taken alive. 

“Tributary to Prince William Sound are 
four widely separated feeding grounds of the 
sea otter: one off Point Steel, on the east end 
of Hinchinbrook Island; one off Wooded Island, 
near the southeast corner of Montague Island; 
one about midway between that and Middleton 
Island, near Wessell Reef, and the last off Cape 
St. Elias, on the southwest end of Kayak Island. 
The otters killed at this last point are said to 
be lighter in fur than those killed at the other 
places.” 

These notes were made in 1906. Since the 
sea otters have become very rare near Hinchin- 
brook Island and are seldom seen. 

It was on Montague Island that Mr. Sheldon 
had a most astonishing experience with a bear, 
which he confesses may tax the credulity of his 
friends. He was hunting bears on May 13 and 


more 


had started to climb to a basin, well back in 
the mountains. 


These natives have a remarkably 
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“IT went up the creek hearing water ouzels 
on the way, and finally emerged from a deep 
cafion, through which the water rushed, leaping 
down here and there in cascades, and in some 
places under ice and snow. Just before reach- 
ing the foot of the basin I turned up the south 
ridge, keeping in the woods in order to get high 
on the mountain slopes, and keep my wind above 
any bears that might be feeding below, as it was 
blowing strong up the basin. I reached the top 
oi the ridge at 1 Pp. M. The other side sloped 
down to a creek flowing from another basin, and 
at that point led abruptly up to the great moun- 
tain on the south side of the basin I was to 
enter. Coming out of the timber I was at the 
foot of a conical hill 200 feet high and very 
steep; the top was covered with thick, stunted 
impenetrable spruce which extended ten feet 
down the slope and continued around it through 
a depression to more open timber beyond, where 
the hill joined the main mountain. I climbed 
this hill diagonally, looking on fine, red-tipped 
grass for bear tracks, but saw none. On reach- 
ing the spruces I passed around-the edge of the 
trees, holding on to the branches for assistance 
in walking around the incline. 

“T went high up and tramped along the 
mountain The basin was beautiful, with 
high, rough mountains encircling it. The air 
was filled with the rumble and roar of numerous 
snow slides. Starting high up, near the crests 
of the surrounding mountains, and appearing 
like immense cataracts, the snow dashed over 
cliffs and fell through ravines, until it slid in 
great masses over the smoother ground below, 
piling up in huge mounds as it stopped. I 
noticed many marmots about, some sitting up, 
some running about the snow near the mountain 
tops. At different points high up in the snow 
bear tracks were visible. Reaching a good look- 
out I waited until five, watching carefully on all 
sides, but nothing appeared. 

“Then I retraced my steps along the slope 
and reached the conical hill around which I had 
passed earlier in the day. I was circling near 
the top, holding on to the spruce branches with 
my right hand, while the butt of my rifle, with 
the barrel pointing behind me, was resting over 
my left elbow. I had proceeded in this way a 
few steps when suddenly I saw, about eight feet 
away, on the curving border of the spruces, run- 
ning directly at me, what appeared to be a huge 
bear. I had just time to push forward the butt 
of my rifle and yell, when the bear collided with 
me, knocking me down. It seemed to turn 
slightly to the left as I pushed my rifle into it, 
and [| clearly recall its shoulder striking my left 
hip, its head striking just above my left knee, 
while its claws struck my shin so that it is now 
black and blue. I had the sensation of one about 
to be mauled and mutilated. As I fell to the 
right, my rifle dropped, and in my confusion I 
grabbed with my left hand the animal's fur, and 
I remember having a quick foolish thought of 
the small knife in my pocket. 

“The bear was, I believe, more surprised 
than I. I felt its fur slip through my hand as 
it quickly turned to its right, and swinging about 
ran back over the hill without any attempt to 
bite or strike me. Rising as the bear wheeled, 
I picked up my rifle and shot as the animal was 
disappearing. The bullet struck it, evidently 
high in the back. Immediately I took up its 
trail, followed it down into the woods and on 
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the flats for over an hour, and at last lost the 
impressions on hard ground. Its tracks showed 
that it had kept running for more than a mile, 
and then settled down to a walk on the timbered 
ridges, continuing to a flat country below. For 
the first mile I noticed at intervals considerable 
blood on the leaves of the brush and trunks of 
trees about three feet up from the ground, but 
afterward saw no more. 

“Who will believe this remarkable incident? 
Certainly if another had related it to me, I 
might have thought it some mistake, owing to 
excitement. 

“Twice I have had the good luck to see the 
action of a bear when it crossed, 
pectedly, the fresh trail of a man—once in 
Mexico, and again last summer, on the Mac- 
Millan River, when a_ bear crossed Selous’s 
trail. In both cases the bear jumped in great 
fright and ran at full speed. In this case, when 
the bear met me, I was approaching the top of 
the hill by the simplest, in fact the only easy, 
route along the edge of the thick spruces. My 
trail, made earlier in the afternoon, came over 
the hill from the north side. I found that the 
bear had ascended from a direction diagonal.y 
opposite, and had reached my trail near the top 
just as I was approaching; running, it kept its 
course in the same direction, and took the 
natural route around the hill, close to the 
spruces, in order to enter the woods further on, 
where they were not so thick, or to make for 
the mountain. At this exact moment I hap- 
pened along, but, concealed by the curve of the 
spruces, and with the wind blowing from the 
bear to me, it did not suspect my presence until 
I yelled at the moment of collision. The fact 
that it did not maul me, and ran so quickly, is 
positive proof of its having been completely 
surprised. Still, I do not care to repeat the 
sensations I experienced at that moment. Here 
is another case, where many would have re- 
ported a vicious charge. I regret having been 
in such haste to take up the trail that I 
neglected to photograph the spot.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s account of his search for the 
Queen Charlotte caribou possesses a peculiar 
interest. He gives the history of this extra- 
ordinary animal, from the time when, in 1880, 
a fragment of a skull was sent out which was 
afterward described by Seton as a new species, 
Rangifer dawsoni, down to the present time. 
This elusive animal was sought for by Mr. 
Osgood of the Biological Survey in 1900, and 
the search was continued by various people, 
through the years until Mr. Sheldon went there 
in 1906, always with the same lack of success— 
except that tracks and other sign were found 
by Mr. Sheldon, as they had been found by 
some of his predecessors. However, he did not 
see caribou, and it was not until two years 
later that three of these animals were killed by 
two half-breeds, Matthew Yeomans and Henry 
White, and their skins reached the provincial 
Museum in Victoria, V. I. The first detailed 
description of this caribou is given as an ap- 
pendix of Mr. Sheldon’s book, and was written 
by Dr. Merriam, who inspected the specimens 
in 1911. They are very small in size, scarcely 
larger than a black-tailed deer, and the antlers 
are small and almost without palmation. This 
caribou is undoubtedly almost extinct. 

In his search for bears on Admiralty 

(Continued on page 506.) 
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My Three-Pointer 


By D. B. W. 


relaxation 
my 


AST year, as an = appropriate 
L aiter a year in an Eastern 

sister and myself “camped out” with my 
father for about five months, along the Sacra- 
mento Canon. Needless to say we had endless 
experiences, but the one I am going to relate 
at present concerns itself with my first deer. 

First, let me introduce my 
“Dad” is affectionately known all over California 
by this title. To know him is to him. 
Over forty years he has lived more or less in 
Michigan, Minnesota, British 


school, 


you to dad. 
love 


the woods. of 





“DAD'S DEER.” 


Columbia and California. His store of wood- 
craft knowledge is unlimited, and he has a fund 
of anecdote, humor and intimate tales of the 
creatures of the woods that is unrivaled. Next 
a lover of the woods and all that 
pertains to them. Lastly, myself. 

On a morning in September we 
forth at daybreak, Dad carried a pack and his 
gun, a combination of rifle and shotgun, of 
which he is very fond, Betsy by name. My Sis 
and I had a pack that we were’to carry in turn; 
she also had a sack of shells and a fishing rod 
folded in its case. I carried a .25-50 carbine, 
brand new, and to be mine in case I shot a 
deer. Our two dogs—Mother and Dot—both 
foxterriers and trained deer dogs, accompanied 
us; also Genevieve, familiarly known as Jinny, 
a member of the “Rocky Mountain canary” 
species. She had a heavy load, bedding, pro- 
visions, canvas to be used as a roof and all the 


comes “Sis,” 


started 


cooking paraphernalia. Unfortunately, we could 
not get a regular packsaddle and the makeshift 
that we contrived was to cause us much trouble. 

The trail we were to follow started right 
back of our camp, which was on the bank of 
the Sacramento River. This trail, known as 
the McCloud trail, leads for four miles up hill, 
then seven down. 

Fortunately Sis and I were hardened by a 
series of fishing trips and exploring excursions, 
else we never would have reached the spot for 
which we started. The climb up hill was terrific, 
extremely steep and the trail exposed to the 
sun which was quite far up in the heavens by 
the time we conquered the up-grade. 

Once Jinny’s pack came off, and we had a 
dreadful time. A fractious burro is bad enough 
but imagine having two girls who are scared 
to death of her for aid in boosting and tying 
the packs in place. Dad walked ahead, leading 
Jinny. Sis and I took turns in walking next 
and prodding her with sticks, as she was very 
balky. I found my rifle barrel very effective! 

After an hour’s walking down the trail we 
came to a spring. It was about eleven o’clock 
and we were parched. Jinny’s pack was nearly 
off again, and we were all pretty near a dis- 
play of temper. Luckily, the water and rest 
had a cooling effect, both on tempers and 
throats. Also we espied a sheep camp. One: of 
the men had an extra horse and agreed to bring 
most of Jinny’s pack and one of ours over that 
afternoon, so we set forth again with lightened 
hearts and loads—Jinny frisking along with oc- 
casionally a sonorous “hee-haw’’ to express her 
delight. 

The scenery was magnificent, on one side 
old Shasta was in view; on the other, Mount 
Lassen. Vistas of hills and valleys, gullies and 
ravines opened before us. Part of the way was 
beside Tom Neal Creek, part along hillsides 
covered with timber, while often we passed 
through barren spots where burr oak, white 
thorn and chaparral bush ran riot. 

Of course, we did not enjoy all of the tramp 
-—the latter part required great effort. We had 
to wade streams, and tired feet in stiff wet boots 
are not conducive to comfort. Sis and I wore 
middies and bloomers of a dark material, non- 
descript hats and high boots. And oh! the 
times we blessed the absence of skirts, for even 
short ones are a hindrance. 

At last we grew so tired we had to give 
in for one more long rest, so threw down the 
pack by the side of the creek and gave our- 
selves up to a few moments of luxurious rest. 
Just as we were getting ready to start again, 
the sheep man—Mr. G. came riding along 
the trail, leading the pack horse. Sis and I 
were showing signs of fatigue, I guess. At 
any rate, Mr. G. offered us his horse to ride. 
Sis climbed on and we were on our way. 

The trail ran around the side of a hill. We 
were all walking along peacefully, when sud- 
denly Jinny discovered a hornets’ nest—or, per- 
haps, I should say the hornets discovered her. 
At any rate, she gave a series of jumps that 
nearly proved disastrous to Dad, for she almost 


butted him down the bank and into the creek. 
Fortunately the horses passed without moles- 
tation, and in a few moments we arrived at 
Tom Neal’s flat, as our camping place is called. 
It is a beautiful little flat with the trail run- 
ning along the foot of the hill on one side, and 
the creek curving around the other almost turn- 
ing the flat into an island, for you have to ford 
just as you reach the flat and just as you leave. 

About four hundred yards further dowa 
the trail is a famous lick called the Crossing. 
We were very lucky in finding the flat vacant, 
for it is a very desirable camping place. One 
wall remains of an old cabin, and camping in 
the lee of it, it forms a needed protection from 
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the wind, for at night a perfect gale blows 
through the little cafion. 
We rolled a huge log down the hill and 


‘placed it lengthwise with one end against the 


wall, fastened the canvas to the log. then 
stretched it up to a pole placed lengthwise, 
fastened to the top of the wall on one side and 
supported by a prop on the other. This formed 
a little three-cornered room. We made three 
beds, hung the packs to form a shelter on the 
side opposite the wall, built a fire in front and 
our camp was complete. Tea and bread an:l 
butter satisfied our hunger and we rolled into 
bed very, very early and were soon lost to the 
world. 

Next morning Dad awakened about 
four-thirty. We ate a hasty breakfast, left Sis 


me 


asleep in camp, as she does not hunt, and 
journeyed forth. Dad took the dogs and went 
(Continued on page 507.) 
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_ Interesting Experiments in Fish 
Breeding. 


BY RALEIGH RAINES. 


THE United States Fish Commission is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most valuable ad- 
juncts of the country, bearing as it does an 
economic relation to the food: of the people. 
For many years the scientists of the United 
States Fish Commission have been presecuting 
inquiries and investigations into the causes of 
the decrease of food fishes in the waters of 
the United States, and they have also been en- 
gaged in experimenting with aquatic animals, 
plants and waters in the interest of fish culture, 
all with the idea and purpose of propagating 
and increasing the supply of food fishes. Along 
this line of investigation experiments have be- 
gun to create new races of food and game fishes 
of larger and better quality than any now in 
existence. 

For the latter purpose a new experimental 
hatchery station is being established near 
Washington, D. C., the first of its kind in this or 
any other country. Fish breeding is not a new 
science, as biological investigations and experi- 
ments have demonstrated that all kinds of ani- 
mal and plant life are capable of crossing, 
breeding, propagation, and other methods of 
culture for improving species. What has been 
accomplished in the plant world and with many 
species of the animal kingdom the scientists 
now propose to try in the fish kingdom by 
crossing and breeding in efforts to produce new 
kinds of fishes. It is simply a question of 
choosing for mating purposes parent fishes that 
possess certain characteristics which it may be 
desirable to accentuate and develop following 
Mendel’s law of heredity. One of the most 
important objects of the work to be inaugurated 
in fish breeding will be to adapt desirable 
species to a wider range of conditions, thus ex- 
tending their availability for propagation and 
use over a wider area. 

As an illustration it may be practicable to 
develop a species of trout that will flourish in 
the warmer climates of the Southern States. It 
may develop that the experts will obtain a 
species of salmon which will be adapted to the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. A num- 
ber of years ago about 50,000,000 Pacific salmon 
were placed in the Mississippi River, but the 
experiment was a failure, for the reason that 
conditions in that great river were unsuitable 
tu the salmon. The salmon offers a splendid 
opportunity for cross breeding, and experiments 
with crossing the dog salmon with the popular 
“sock-eye” will be made, in order to obtain a 
fish combining the delicious flavor of the latter 
with thé size of the former; in fact, efforts will 
be made to increase the size of all food fishes 
and at the same time improve the flavor. Such 
has been done with sheep, fowls, and other 
animals, and the scientists believe that the same 
success will attend the experiments with fish. 
The sunfish, the yellow perch, and the dace 
are examples of small fish which could have 
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their size increased to the infinite delight of all 
fishermen. 

Eels are another species which it is pro- 
posed to treat in the matter of breeding with a 
view of improving and developing. At present 
eels are not propagated to any great extent 
in this country, though in Germany they are a 
source of profit. If grown in the inland waters 
of this country they would offer an excellent 
means of utilizing the nutritive material found 
therein such as insect larve, snails, water fleas 
and bugs. It is supposed that the eels spawn 
in the depths of the ocean which would, of 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. 


course, render their breeding difficult, to sav 
the least, but the young might be caught in 
unlimited numbers, transferred to ponds, fed, 
and thus allowed to grow to a marketable size. 
Germany offers a good market for them, as at 
present that country imports great quantities 
from Italy and England. The. fish is peculiarly 
susceptible of almost extraordinary modifica- 
tion through breeding, as is witnessed in the 
case of the gold and silver fish, We secured 
these fish from Japan during the visit of Com- 
modore Perry to that flowery kingdom. In 
Japan goldfish are raised for market on an ex- 
tensive scale—selected breeding stock being 
bred in ponds. These fish were developed into 
their present state by the Japanese from a very 
commonplace member of the carp tribe. 
Similar experiments with these fish are be- 


ing conducted in this country among fish 
fanciers in the larger cities. These aquarium 
societies support a Fish Fanciers’ Club, which 
organization publishes a magazine called the 
“Aquarium.” It is claimed by the fish scien- 
tists that what has been accomplished with the 
goldfish may be done with other fishes, and now 
they propose to demonstrate their theories with 
actual results. One of the most important 
phases of the proposed experiments will have 
to do with the discovery, treatment and preven- 
tion of fish diseases, as it is the desire and 
purpose to develop a hardy and disease-resist- 
ant race of fishes. Fishes are subject to many 
ailments and maladies, the same as with do- 
mestic animals. Serious losses have been 
caused by epidemics at the State and Federal 
fish hatcheries, and although the fish experts 
have learned a great deal about fish diseases, 
they are anxious to learn more so that such 
disease may be both eradicated and prevented. 
Fish are subject to almost as many diseases as 
are human beings, and among the most promi- 
nent maladies affecting fish may be mentioned 
boils, liver disease, heart disease, nervous dis- 
erders and cancer. The basses and trouts are 
particularly liable to epidemics and germ in- 
fections. 

As an illustration, not long ago one of the 
Federal fish hatcheries had a prospective out- 
put of 1,500,000 yearling trout reduced to one- 
fifth within a few weeks by the ravages of an 
obscure bacterial disease. Cancer is also a dis- 
ease which is at the same time the most serious 
and destructive with which fish culturists have 
to contend, affecting both salmon and trout. 
Experiments are being made to ascertain if 
cancer in fish have direct relation with the 
cancer in humans, many scientists claiming 
that it does, the claim being based on experi- 
ments and observations of a conclusive char- 
acter. 

The successful efforts of plant and animal 
breeders to obtain races immune to disease 
have suggested similar possibilities where fishes 
are concerned. With this idea in view an ex- 
periment in breeding a race of brook trout 
proof against bacterial or other infection is 
now being conducted at the fish hatchery lo- 
cated near Northville, Michigan. A large num- 
ber of trout are being bred by fertilizing eggs 
from such speciments as survive in the presence 
of a large number that succumb, by which 
means it is believed that “immunes” will be 
secured, which will then be distributed to other 
hatcheries. Considering the great amount of 
good that increased numbers of fishes would be 
to the entire population of the country and 
the possibilities which might be accomplished 
by increasing the supply of food fishes, the 
wonder is to everyone, sportsmen and others 
alike, why Congress will persistently refuse to 
enlarge the scope and usefulness of the Bureau 
of Fisheries. With the appropriation doubled 
to a million dollars, more than twice the bene- 
fit would accrue to the country. Included in 
the appropriation for the current year is an 
item of $3,000 for reporting on the aquatic re- 
sources and fisheries of the Philippine Islands, 
based on investigations made in those waters 
by the steamer Albatross five years ago. An- 
other item provides $90,000 for protecting the 
seal fisheries in Alaska; $3,500 for protecting 
the sponge fisheries, and $5,000 for investigation 
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of the methods of beam or otter trawling, and 
whether same is destructive or harmful to fish 
and marine life. The latter is the result of a 
sharp fight made by Gloucester, Mass., fisher- 
men against the steam trawlers who the Glou- 
cester interests allege are about to destroy the 
fishing industry along the Atlantic Coast. 


The Disappointed Bunch. 


(Written by Hartie I. Phillips, one of the unfortunates, 
and dedicated to those who enjoyed (?) the outing.) 
As October 12th, Columbus Day, drew near—when Amer- 

ica was found— 
members of the *A. P. F. C. 
famous fishing ground. 
They'd heard that at one Seaside Park they capture chan- 
nel bass so game, 
“This bulldog fighter for us,” they cried; “stripers and 
weaks are tame.” 


Some thought they’d try 


Great preparations, accordingly, the jolly bunch did make, 

Oiled up their reels, tested lines, to John Seger’s went for 
bait. 

“No more shedders,” said John Seger, “the fishing sea- 
son’s through.” 

“We cannot fish without bait,” they cried. 
ens what shall we do?” 


“Good heav- 


A happy thought struck one of them. “I’ve a friend in 
New York town, 

If I invite him to this glorious sport, he’ll bring the 
shedders down.” 

The friend arrived crab-laden; his back was nearly broke, 

“I’m no express,” he murmured; “lugging ten dozen 
crabs ’s no joke.” 


The morn it was most glorious; the boys were in great 


glee; 

They crowded on with rods and reels, at Belmar and 
Asbur-ee; 

And when the bunch was counted, as the train it rolled 
along, 


’Twas found that none was numbered 


twenty-one strong. 


missing—they 


At Seaside Park they disembarked, and to the beach 
they flew; 

“We'll show the channei bass where we live,’ 
“before we’re through.” . 

The ocean’s waves were like a lake; not a ripple was in 
sight. 

Along the beach for a mile they stood, they were ready 
for the fight. 


’ they cried, 


What a noble lot of fishermen, as they stood in bold 


array. 

’Twas 8 A. M. when they arrived, all ready for the fray; 

Nine A. M., and still they stood, each man awaiting for 
a bite; 

Ten A. M., and still they stood, not a nibble was in 
sight. 

Eleven A. M.—great excitement—word passed along the 
line 

That a bluefish had been captured—which proved a false 
alarm. 

It proved to be a wicked crab, which was landed on the 
beach, 

The only bite, just then in sight, was something good to 
eat. 


Accordingly adjournment was taken at this time 

To allow the boys some grub to take, ere they got again 
in line. 

Discussions as to reasons why the fish they would not 
bite— 

Some blamed the wind, some blamed the tide; 
that fish had taken flight, 


some, 


When lunch time it was over, and the fight they did re- 
new, 

The grub revived their vigor, it gave them courage, too. 

At 2 P. M.—’twas true this time—two-pound weakfish it 
was caught; 

This woke them up, better weaks than naught; they got 
ready for great spert. 


Three P. M., and still they stood, like statues on the 
sand, 

Awaitine weakfish number two, 
band. 

Your P. M.—and some of them. exhausted and forlorn, 

Were saying, “To thunder with Seaside Park, I wish I 

could get home.” 


this sad and luckless 








PHILLIPS. 


HARTIE I. 


But, sad to say, one train each way, is all the railroad 
runs, 

After 6 o’clock is the time it starts—will 6 o’clock never 
come? 

Tired and exhausted, and nature’s limit reached, 

They all laid down, but not for long, to get a little sleep. 


About this time great biting was experienced by them all, 

Not a man among the twenty-one who cannot but recall 

The bites they got, but not the kind he’d wish to me or 
you— 

For fully ten million mosquitoes even bit them through 
their shoe. 


At last this mosquito-bitten bunch stationward did go, 
And figured what that weakfish represented in real dough. 
The finance committee reported, that that one weakfish 


represents, 
Not counting mosquito remedies, fifty dollars and thirteen 


cents. 
FINALE. 


The moral of this story, friends, ’tis not very hard to see: 
Don’t go fishing on Columbus Day, looking for a dis- 


cover-ee. 
When America was discovered, it was to Columbus no 


great lark; . 
And you can bet your boots and trinkets, neither is 
fishing at Seaside Park. 


*Asbury Park Fishing Club, 


Illinois Casting Club. 

Cuicaco, Tll., Oct. 9—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Fortunate were those who were able 
to be present at our annual fall club tournament 
and to participate in the good fellowship of men 
who were drawn together by kindred interests 
in one of the most difficult and yet most fasci- 
nating of sports. 

The first event of the day—the quarter-ounce 
accuracy bait—was cast in a gusty southwest 
wind, and the scores of the place winners in 
the various classes were quite remarkable under 
the conditions. : 

However, it was reserved for the half-ounce 
accuracy bait to produce the great sensation of 
the day. In this event Brother Stanley, casting 
in Class A, performed the seemingly impossible 
and unbelievable feat of making a perfect score. 
Those who have times out of mind, gone the 
half-ounce route know what this means, and 
when it is added that of the ten casts eight 
struck the six-inch center—five on top and three 
on the back—and that the other two casts struck 
six inches on each side, respectively, it will be 





appreciated what a marvelous exhibition of cast- 
ing was witnessed. 

Class B in this event again showed its mettle. 
Brother Asper led with a score of 99.5, with 
Brothers Amman and Humphreys, second and 
third, with 99.3 and 99.1. 

In Class C, Brother McFarlin led, with the 
new members, McCandless, Grant and Buchanan 
following. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable wind con- 
ditions, the scores made in the light tackle dry- 
fly accuracy were most creditable (eleven of the 
twelve scores being above 99 per cent.) while 
the leading scores of Brothers DeGarmo and 
Stanley were close to the record. 

Herewith are the scores of the events in de- 
tail, as are also the scores of the members 
who have completed their season’s work as per 
schedule. In this connection Brother Stanley 
again comes into prominence, he being the first 
to earn a place for his name on the beautiful 
friendship cup, presented to our club by the 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Completed season’s scores: q 

Quarter and half ounce accuracy bait, combined 
average: 
ES vircnnaeedssace 99.22 NONI hos icecaden ane 98.45 
NOE dasccraccceses 99.19 TE livicdcancecaneted 98.42 
RM eccesdcccacvees 99.18 DN. bi ceveccegnes 98.38 
ee 98.93 BEM scccwccuavenasa 98.25 
NE giecaucssaucs Seeee > SEE sccnccctecseds 98.14 
Nicholson ..........- 98.78 pO 98.9 
Rr SI icccdcaues 98.76 FOUN = so scsccateee 97.80 
Kernaghan .......... 98.73 McCandless ......... 97.54 
WOME ceudccwcuccecncec 98.52 WOOO ov ccocsedees 97.14 
ROBE oo eikcciecee 98.47 RRM: «5 creseccncadd 97.11 


Delicacy and accuracy fly, L. T. dry fly accuracy, 
and accuracy fly, combined average: 


De GERM: < ies ccvcces 99.21 EMG? te scccctecdaiees 98.68 
Ce eee ee 99.14 ME inéccdsuncnte 98.53 
SE. Senccvaccesdcs 99.3 SINNED xsaccaccucened 98.52 
EE: seectonscegee SE:Se : JORGE «ho. cecccceven 98.44 
WHEE écscnecuscecue 98.74 


In competition for place on friendship cup, 
presented by Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Combined average, 4 and % 
and L. T. dry fly accuracy and accuracy fly: 
Stanley, 99.25. 

Half-ounce distance bait: First, Stanley, 150 feet. 

Quarter-ounce distance bait: First, Jamison, 109 feet. 

L. T. distance fly: First, Stanley, 89 feet. 

Distance fly: First, Amman, 105 feet. 

Salmon fly: First, De Garmo, 130% feet. 


A. F. SwisuHer, Sec’y. 


ounce accuracy bait, 
First, 


Newark Bait- and’ Fly-Casting Club. 
East Newark, N. J., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The following scores were re- 
corded at the club contest held Saturday after- 
noon at the club platform, Weequahic Lake. 
The day was beautiful with scarcely any wind. 
Chas. T. Champion made the record distance fly 





cast of the season with 107 feet. Scores: 

—— i —Fly— 

Per Cent. Average. Feet. Dem’ts 

%4oz. Accy. Distance. Distance. Accy. 
TR. evscscvsiccncad 98 5-15 1 one 10 
WOE ia cercuncieaaee 97 8-15 184% 98 15 
COONS, a ons fcc ence 97 4-15 93 107 22 
SN evcxxccscvavaes 97 3-15 we daa ae 
DE | 5 venecdeneze 97 178% 88 nl 
DE  exacasvecsasces ‘i ve 82 14 
TIO Biche nanen secs 96 3-15 79% — a 

*Guest 


The season's all-round trophy cup was won 
by Fred T. Mapes with 1,971 points and was 
closely contested by John Doughty, who had 
1,922 points. Doughty wins the cup for the 
best season’s average in accuracy fly-casting. 
Mapes wins the ‘cup for season’s best average 
in distance bait-casting. Champion wins the cup 
for season’s best average for distance fly-casting 
and the cup for half-ounce accuracy bait-casting. 
P. J. Muldoon had an excellent chance to* win 
the cup for season’s best average in accuracy 
bait but unfortunately was prevented from at- 
tending the last contest on account of sickness. 

Lou L. Sanps, Secretary. 
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A Bear Story. 


BY WALTER B. SHEPPARD. 

HE jests at bears, to paraphrase, who never 
felt their claws. Some years ago, out hunting 
with a comparatively light gun, I deliberately 
avoided and left unharmed a bunch of three 
grizzlies, and when I returned to the little min- 
ing camp, near the Swift Current in Northern 
Montana, where I was staying, was laughed at 
only by those whose knowledge of this game had 
been derived from books or hearsay. Those 
mighty hunters before the Lord, Dan D. and 
Jack B., hearing the facts as to my armament and 
environment, commended my decision heartily. 

And they were right, for although nine times 
out of ten, a grizzly is not dangerous, the tenth 
time he “means killing,’ as the tailor-bird said 
to Rikki-tikki-tavi about the cobra. And when 
he does charge, he must be stopped, or he will 
get the hunter, providing the latter has no tree 
or rock to climb. To stop a charging bear is a 
job to try the stoutest nerves. 

Jim B., now a prosperous ranchman and 
cattle breeder in Routt county, Colorado, came 
to the State about forty years ago when a boy 
of seventeen, and learned to shoot in the min- 
ing region about Breckinridge and Dillon. It 
was a tough neighborhood in those days, and 
there were frequent gun plays. One day, Jim 
was offered a commission as deputy sheriff, and 
without much thought or hesitation accepted it. 
He had scarcely put on his badge when a war- 
rant was handed to him to serve upon a cele- 
brated gun fighter, who had just killed his fifth 
man. The sheriff, afraid to tackle the job, had 
left town and pushed it on to Jim, then larely 
out of his ’teens. And Jim took the desperado, 
by sheer nerve, getting him out from a crowd of 
his friends, all armed and defiant, and without a 
shot. 

Afterward Jim drifted into trapping and mar- 
ket hunting, and became a more deadly shot than 
ever, slaying like Saul his thousands. It was a 
pleasure to watch him with his old single shot, 
breechloading, black powder Maynard, for he has 
never had any use for the smokeless, small-cali- 
ber gun. It never made any difference whether 
the game was coming or going or how fast. It 
was all one to him. He once took on five griz- 
zlies in a bunch, with this old single-shot gun, 
and bagged all but one. All this simply to show 
that Jim had “sand” in abundance, and as a 
preface to the point I want to make about bears. 

One day, among heavy quaking asp and 
down timber, on the Williams Fork of the Bear 
River, in Colorado, close to Pagoda peak, Jim 
ran across a big sow grizzly with a half grown 
cub. To make sure of keeping in reach, he 
dropped the cub _ first, 
standing close to a good-sized aspen, up which 
he purposed to climb if he was rushed. As he 


expected, the infuriated mother charged him. 


“Now,” thought Jim, “T’ll let her get within thirty 
yards. and then I’ll shoot and climb the tree.” 
He shot for the “sticking-place’ and she 
went end over end, coming to a stop as dead 
as a herring. Lucky this, for Jim, for when he 


making the shot while. 


shot and then started to shin up the tree, he 
found that while waiting for the bear to get 
close enough to shot, he had in his excitement 
kept backing away, over fallen logs and all, so 
that when the Lear dropped she actually lay be- 
tween him and the tree. 

It- was all a good joke, which Jim does not 
mind telling on himself. But it might easily have 
had a ee different ending. 





What is a Game Bird? 


HENverSoNVILLE, N. C., Oct. 7.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: 1 am handing you herewith 
a very good photograph of a pair of deer’s horns 
of whitetail deer, killed several years ago in the 
adjoining county of Transylvania. One good 
horn on one side of the head and two small 





NOTE PECULIAR HORN FORMATION. 


ones on the other side, this side rather swollen 
also— a freak, in fact. 

In a recent number of Forest AND STREAM 
is an interesting article or letter from a corres- 
pondent regarding ‘What is Game?” 

In my boyhood we called no bird a game 
bird that did not grow double feathers. In 
this class of course comes the turkey, grouse, 
partridge (quail), woodcock, snipe throughout 
their respective families, while pigeons, doves, 
larks and others we regarded as non-game birds. 
It now seems up to the law to class what shall 
be game birds under the law, and so robins are 
called game in many places and blackbirds and 
others, and doves are classed as game birds under 
the law. 

Each State (and in this State each county) 
makes its own game laws through the Legisla- 
ture, and the most absurd laws are passed each 
sitting of our Legislature. Ernest L. Ewpank. 


Quail in North Carolina. 

Raveicu, N. C., Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The year has been extraordinarily 
favorable for quail in North Carolina. To be- 
gin wiih, the winter was so severe and there 
were so many snows that relatively little hunc- 
ing could be done, and as a result, a great 
many birds escaped the sportsmen. Then, too, 
the summer was continuously hot and dry. Re- 
ports to the writer from many sections show 
that there were more double broods than 
usual. The writer has seen very large numbers 
of birds, not only in the section around Raleigh, 
but in other counties. 

The grouse in the mountain and upper 
Piedmont districts—always spoken of there as 
“pheasants’—are also more numerous than 
usual, the writer was informed while tramping 
through a good deal of that region in August. 
‘There are some Mongolian pheasants in the high 
mountain region and in the middle Piedmont 
section and in Johnston county, which is east 
of Raleigh and near it. In some of the moun- 
tain counties, like Watauga, there has been 
protection of birds and fish for four years, and 
the effect has been very happy. 

Quail hunting can be enjoyed in a very 
large area of the State, and there are some 
counties into which few sportsmen from other 
sections go in which there is excellent quail 
shooting. Johnston is such a county, and it is 
very easy of access. Frep A. Oxps. 


Zoological and Ethnological Collection. 
WirtHIN a few weeks the whaler Belvidere 
will arrive at San Francisco from the Arctic 
with a large collection of zoological and ethno- 
logical specimens made in that region during the 
past. four years by Vilhjalmar Stefansson and 
Dr. R. M. Anderson for the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Stefansson has 
already returned from the North and Anderson 
will arrive with the collection. One of the feat- 
ures of the zoological collection made is the 
skins, skulls and leg bones of nineteen barren 
ground grizzly bears, embracing, it is believed, 
two distinct species. The barren ground grizzly 
attains a weight of 700 pounds, living on roots 
mainly. At the approach of winter, when it is 
very fat, it hibernates and apparently passes the 
winter without loss of energy, for in the spring, 
when it emerges from its winter quarters, it is 
still fat. During May and April, however, there 
are no roots to be had and the bear grows thin. 
Stefansson has brought down an interesting ac- 
count of the discovery of a race of white Eskimos 
which he believes to be descended from Norse- 
men. GoLpEN GATE. 


Telling the Bees. 

THE custom of “telling the bees’ is often 
referred to by those interested in curious hap- 
penings. In some parts of England it has al- 
ways been the habit to inform the bees when- 
ever there is a death in the family, particularly 
when it is that of the master or mistress. 

Someone raps upon the board supporting 
the hives and says: “Mourn with us. Master 
(or mistress) of the house is dead.” 

It is thought that if this duty is neglected 
the bees will die, and many old servants are 
fond of telling how the bees pine away when 
ro one thinks to give them the sad message.— 
From the Ave Maria. 
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The Passenger Pigeon Award. 


MetcaLF, Mass., Sept. 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been told that you or some of 
your correspondents have offered a large sum 
for a wild pigeon, and that many have been sent 
you, but have proved to be wild doves. 

[| do not remember the wild pigeon. My 
farmer says he remembers them well, and that 
it is a wild pigeon that is nesting in one of my 
trees. He is sure about it. 

I have this morning tried to get a photo- 
graph of the squab in the nest, the mother being 
away at the time. I shall try to get the mother 
if I can be quick enough with the camera. There 
were two eggs in the nest, but only one has 
hatched. 

Let me know please what your offer is. The 
squab could be secured and probably the mother 

[oe ae 
[No reward so far as we know has ever 
been offered for a wild pigeon. The statement 
made to our correspondent is undoubtedly a mis- 
understanding of the plan to save the passenger 
pigeon originated by Dr. C. F. Hodge, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

At a meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union several years ago, Dr. Hodge pointed out 
that the passenger pigeon was probably on the 
verge of extinction, and suggested—what was of 
course obvious enough—that what is desired is 
not killed specimens of the passenger pigeon, but 
protection for those still alive. He suggested 
that it would be well to make it an object for 
anyone seeing passenger pigeons to preserve 
rather than to kill them, and that this might be 
done by offering a reward for an undisturbed 
nest of the bird. After the suggestion had been 
made, it seemed odd that no one had thought of 
this before. 

The first step toward carrying out this plan 
was the offer of Col. Anthony R. Kuser, of a 
prize of $300 for first information of a nest- 
ing pair of wild passenger pigeons, undisturbed. 
Soon other men came forward, offering substan- 
tial rewards with various conditions attached. 
Colonel Kuser offered $300 for the first nesting 
and John Lewis Childs $700—$1,000 for the first 
confirmed report of an undisturbed nesting. The 
total amount of the offering up to the spring of 
1910 was ahout $3,800. 

All through that spring reports of nests of 
passenger pigeons kept coming in, but investiga- 
tion showed that none of these nests were those 
of passenger pigeons and almost all were wild 
doves. Dr Hodge, Forest AND STREAM, the 
Audubon Society and many of the newspapers 
worked hard, trying to make the public under- 
stand the difference between the wild dove— 
otherwise called mourning dove or turtle dove— 


also. 


and the passenger pigeon. These well intentioned. 


efforts were not very successful. Most of the 
nests were demonstrated to be those of mourning 
doves, and we presume the nest reported by our 
correspondent is a dove’s nest. 

The passenger pigeon is believed to lay only 
a single egg. The mourning dove usually lays 
two. In Forest AND StrEAM of April 23, 1910, 


Vol. LXXIV., page 651, will be found a cut of 
a mourning dove’s nest showing two eggs of the 
mourning dove and a white disk representing a 
passenger pigeon’s egg. Both eggs are reduced 
one-half; in other words, the relative size of the 
two eggs is shown. 

After two years of fruitless offer of awards, 
without a particle of encouragement the prizes 
offered by those interested in this matter were 
withdrawn. It is not possible to say that the 
passenger pigeon is actually extinct, but there 
seems little reason to hope that any considerable 
number of them are left alive —EpiTor. | 


Sparrows and Wild Pigeors. 


BY THEODORE GORDON. 


Reports of losses through the depredations 
of English sparrows have keen numerous this 
year, as they have appeared in multitudes in 
many places. Kitchen gardens have been ruined 
and the birds seemed to be possessed of almost 
omnivorous appetites. There is no doubt that 
losses in the aggregate have been very consider- 
able and that sparrows may become a great nuis- 
ance. When the birds are so numerous, shoot- 
ing them seems to produce but little impression 
upon them. Poisoned grain or other food is a 
dangerous remedy and the common figure of 
four trap is not effective. I have had several 
conversations with an old-time wild pigeon trap- 
per, one of the most successful and expert of 
his day, and he is confident that with his regular 
pigeon nets he could capture great quantities of 
sparrows. These nets are double; that is, spring 
together from opposite directions and are four- 
teen by forty feet each, so that when sprung 
they cover a piece of ground twenty-eight feet 
wide by eighty feet long. The bait would con- 
sist of some favorite sparrow food and each of 
the places selected would be strewn with this for 
several days before the trap was used. Suitable 
hiding places for the trapper would be made. 
In trapping wild pigeons a decoy bird was al- 
ways kept and was thrown into the air to attract 
the attention of flocks flying past. Pigeon net- 
ters often suffered much annoyance from bullet 
hawks and other of the small, swift-flying birds 
of prey. These hawks would take up their posi- 
tions in trees within easy flight of baited spots 
and nets, ready to pounce upon any pigeons 
that appeared and the birds would not come in. 
A first rate trapper would catch and kill many 
of these hawks by luring them with his decoy 
and springing his nets when they made their 
arrow-like flight for the latter. The nets lay 
flat upon the ground and gave no warning when 
properly worked. A great many hawks ap- 
peared at pigeon time in spring and fall, and 
no doubt followed the migrating flocks. 

The trappers hated the shotgun brigades 
who established themselves on ridges or hills, 
in open spaces, in the line of flight. The gun- 
ners blazed away at each flock of pigeons as it 
passed, and this practice made the birds wild 
and difficult to decoy. The sudden complete dis- 
appearance of the wild pigeon -cannot have been 
entirely due to man. They were killed at all 


times and murdered by thousands or captured 
alive on the breeding grounds. The habit of 
nesting together in vast multitudes was an un- 
fortunate trait of the pigeons, as hundreds of 
gunners and trappers were attracted to the big 
“roosts.” Dead birds were shipped in barrels 
and many live ones in coops. I distrust my 
recollection of the exact figures, but pigeons were 
often forwarded to the large cities in carloads 
from shipping points nearest the nesting grounds. 
In old times the breasts were sometimes cut off 
and salted for consumption in winter. 

In spite of all this there were many pigeons 
the year before they became practically extinct. 
Reports of hurricanes, cyclones or great storms 
and the finding of multitudes of pigeons on the 
Great Lakes and even on the Gulf of Mexico 
have been heard. An epidemic disease of some 
kind may have attacked the birds, and we all 
know what terrible ravages such complaints make 
among game birds and animals. It is a sad busi- 
ness, but they are gone. We will never see the 
blue flocks dashing northward in early spring 
or when wending their way to summer lands in 
September or early October. They did not seem 
to be in such a hurry in the autumn; the young 
birds were with them, and they loved beechnuts 
and acorns. It is said that birds killed in 
Pennsylvania sometimes had Carolina rice in 
their crops undigested, but my experience with 
pigeons—that is, shooting them—was mostly in 
the autumn in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. To the youthful gunner the 
pigeon was great game and a few of these fine 
birds made quite a heavy bag. I never killed 
more than three at one shot and never saw more 
than a few thousands in one day passing over. 
The vast flights that were said to have obscured 
the sun were a thing of the past when I was a 
small boy. 


Value of Birds on the Farm. 





California Fish and Game Commission. 

In his warfare against rodent pests, in or- 
chard, garden and field, the birds of prey are 
of special value to the farmer in the fact that 
they labor both day and night. While the hawks 
hunt by day, the work of the owls is carried on 
chiefly at night, so the work of the one supple- 
ments that of the other. 

The one outlawed member of the owl family 
is the great horned owl. The economic stand- 
ing of this bird seems to depend largely on 
locality. In regions where rodents are plenti- 
ful, it feeds chiefly on them, but when this kind 
of food is not available, it then attacks birds 
as well as making frequent inroads on domestic 
fowl. It has been suggested that “if farmers 
would shut up their chickens at night instead 
of allowing them to roost in trees and other ex- 
posed places, the principal damage done by this 
bird would be prevented.” 

While the great horned owl is of doubtful 
utllity, the barn owl, or monkey-faced owl, as it 
is commonly called,- stands out pre-eminently as 
a friend of the farmer. While pigeons are some- 
times driven from coops by these birds, they are 
seldom destroyed. 

The barn owl is especially useful during the 
nesting season, sixteen mice, three gophers, a 
ground squirrel and a good-sized rat being fed 
to one nestful of birds in about half an hour. 

(Continued on page 508.) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anv Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 





IMPORTANT DECISION IN CALIFORNIA. 


A pbEcISsIon of the utmost importance to ang- 
lers and hunters has just been handed down in 
the Supreme Court of California, and according to 
which navigable waters of California are open to 
all sportsmen, no matter who owns the soil ke- 
neath them. This decision was handed down in the 
court after a fight that has lasted for six years, 
the case being that of Edwin H. Forestier vs. 
Frank Johnson. Forestier owns 302 acres of 
land on the Napa River, which at ordinary high 
tide is covered with water and known as Fly’s 
Bay. He was given title by the State on a sale, 
Jan. 15, 1906, and a year later a patent was 
issued to him. Shortly after the purchase John- 
son and some friends visited the bay to hunt 
and fish, but were driven away by Forestier. 
The latter tried to secure an injunction to keep 
Johnson away, but the Superior Court found 
that Forestier was not the owner of the “so- 
called property,” although his patent to the soil 
under the water was conceded. The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court and in the decis- 
ion just announced Justice Shaw said: “The 
defendants admit that the patent is valid and 
conveyed the soil underlying the bay to Forestier 
and complete title to the premises, except as they 
may be necessary to public uses. The United 
States has paramount right to control navigable 
waters within the several States so far as may 
be necessary for the regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce. The State can make no dis- 
position of the soil beneath that will impair this 
right and power of the United States. The de- 
fendants have the privilege of hunting on these 
waters while exercising the public right of navi- 
gation over them.” 

In connection with this important decision 
tt might be stated that there is another case now 
pending in the courts whereby the right of Cali- 
fornia to dispose of tide lands is contested. The 


stand is taken by the Federal Government that 
the tide lands turned over to the State must for- 
ever remain State property and cannot be sold. 
In case this contention is upheld, thousands of 
acres of private preserves held by hunting clubs 
will revert to the State and may be held only by 
lease. 


A PROMISING GAME SEASON. 


From every State we thus far have heard 
from come reports of “the best game season in 
years.” The new protective laws enacted in most 
States and the scientific application of propagation 
already are showing their value. The appointment 
as commissioners and wardens of intelligent men 
having thorough knowledge of game conditions 
and the weeding out of game protectors whose 
only right to the title is political has worked 
great benefits. Politics, however, play too im- 
portant a part in some States. For instance, word 
comes from no less important a State than Min- 
nesota that Governor Eberhart’s re-election as- 
sures the continuance as president of the Board 
of Game and Fish Commissioners of George J. 
Bradley. 

Now we haven’t any great interest as to the 
particular party to which Governor Eberhart 
owes his election; in fact, we do not know 
whether he is Republican, Democrat or Moose, 
but we do know that from a conservation view- 
point if, as seems to be the case, Mr. Bradley’s 
reappointment depends upon Gov. Eberhart’s con- 
tinuance in office, Gov. Eberhart should be re- 
elected, for the reason that Commissioner Brad- 
ley has served three years on the commission, 
during which time much has been done for the 
good of fish and game in Minnesota, both in 
propagation and protection. Considerable time 
will be necessary to carry out the work started 
by Commissioner Bradley, and he should be al- 
lowed to carry his plans to a successful conclus- 
ion. 

This one instance brings forcefully to mind 
the fact that commissioners and wardens should 
hold office just so long as they prove efficient 
and should have no fear of being superseded at 
the expiration of their terms should another 
political party be in power at that time. Honest 
police service by wardens and deputies to sup- 
plement intelligent effort by commissioners will 
do a great deal to bring back “the old days’”’ 
shooting of which all of us have read with so 
much interest in back numbers of Forest AND 
STREAM. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


Printer’s INK compiles a table showing the 
aggregate amount of advertising carried by 
Forest and Stream, Outing and Field and Stream 
for the past four Septembers. It shows as fol- 


lows: 
Agate Lines of 


Publication. Advertising. 
1.) ‘Borest and Stream. 2... <<<. <<. 61,839 
te MMMM och Since axe crcealcde aibievaleettete 57,207 
2 Preld and Stream .......2ssckes 45,024 


Which proves that Forest AND STREAM in 
September, 1912, 1911, 1910 and 1909 published 
an aggregate of 4,572 lines of advertising more 
than its nearest competitor and 16,815 lines more 
than its near namesake. 


THE JOYS OF THE FIELD. 


LonG occupation in business, day by day, 
week after week, month after month, which, 
passing away, make the procession of the years, 
becomes at last a habit, inflexible and dominant. 

A man who has the business habit to the ex- 
clusion of all other habits sees largely but one 
side of human nature—the side which is inces- 
santly commercial and striving for material gain. 
In the competition of business there is little place 
for diversion or the play of sentiments. Buying 
and selling, working and paying, with the con- 
stant under-current of care which links the re- 
sponsibilities of to-day with the possibilities of 
to-morrow, are serious occupations and exclude 
most else from the mind. It is proper that it 
should be so in actual business. The serious 
problems of life deserve serious consideration 
and attention. The mistake is in making life 
all serious without relaxation. It should not be 
all grim and hard and laborious. Nature has 
her serious exactions, but she is also profuse in 
the beautiful and pleasing. The earth is in beau- 
tiful dress, colored in a profusion of delicate 
tintings and shading, blending exquisitely and 
never out of harmony. The flowers, beautiful 
in themselves, have pleasing odors. The birds 
animating the stillness of the air have sweet 
songs which please the ear; in short, in nature 
there is everything to afford wholesome pleasure 
to the senses and health to body and mind. 
There is that in the air, in the woods, in the 
field, on marsh and in waters, from which man 
can derive new life, new inspiration and a better 
understanding of nature and of his fellows. 

He is certainly a sordid individual who has 
neither taste for or knowledge of the joys of 
the field, who wonders whether it is sport or 
greed that lures so many men from the comforts 
of home and the fascinations of business to 
face all sorts of hardships and privations in 
slough and stream in the wildfowl season. 

If the sportsman be advanced in years, the 
fires of youth surge back over him the night 
before he crawls into his blind in the golden 
rice of darksome tules. In his dreams he is 
again sailing over the old Christmas tide of his 
boyhood. If he be a young man, with a long 
vista of years before him yet to be trodden, his 
emotions are even keener, and more varied, and 
in the beatitude of the moment he would not ex- 
change places with a king. 





RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 


ABUNDANT—an overflowing fullness, says 
Webster. How often this word is used in rail- 
road advertising to describe game conditions in 
the territory reached by their different lines. 

“Moose and deer abundant” is a common 
statement made by some railroads when as a 
matter of fact no such state of affairs exists in 
this country. Of course we realize it is not the 
intention of any railroad company purposely to 
mislead through its advertising, but only to make 
as alluring as possible country traversed by its 
service. However, the advertising does mis'ead, 
consequently should be remodeled to fit the exact 
conditions rather than the hallucinations of an 
imaginative copy writer. 





Forest AND STREAM is invariably spoken: of 
by good authorities as one of the first sports- 
man’s magazines of the world. 
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The Following Sea 


By LIPPINCOTT FOSTER 


“g’LL bet that schooner is going sixteen miles 
an hour.” 
“The Vigilant could do no better.” The 


mate’s remark and my reply were apropos of the 


sight of one of our three schooners on her sky- 


’ hoot up the river under close-reefed foresail and 


reefed fore-staysail, but for my part, although 
pleased at the picture she made, when I regarded 
the blizzard-sized snow drift she was carrying 
in front to pillow her head on, I would wish to 
knock a quarter-mile off that. 

But our own plunge-o’-time soon came—that 
wild, flying-cloud October morning, with south- 
west gale, after the night-before rage of the 


¥ 





CARO AND SCHOONER AS THEY LAY UNDER THE BANK. 


hurricane, and now the mate and skipper and 
little 18-foot yawl-rigged yacht Caro (alike in 
Carry) coming home from a cruise on the Chesa- 
peake, are following a big schooner into the lock 
at Delaware City. We had room to spare astern 
of her when the lock closed, and after it was 
emptied, and we caught a glimpse of Jersey day- 
light as the river gates parted, we hoisted our 
small storm jib and the schooner her reefed fore- 
staysail within its walls, and as the gates were 
folded in it gave her a start. As soon as the 
fore boom cleared the lock gateway, the close- 
reefed foresail went up fast. Then a wave of 
her skipper’s hand signaled that she was on her 
way up the wild stream toward the great city. 

A gallery of the towns folk lined the edge 
of the pier to see these goings off and make free 
comments — from knowledge mostly —and our 
slick craft with streaming colors got its share 
and more, but only by reason of its size; not for 
her style. She looked as if she had only been 
launched that morning.. In the freshness of her 


hull and rigging every rope was in place and 
neatly coiled down, and the glare from her brass 
work was fit to burn holes in their faces when 
the sun would throw his fire back from it as he 
showed occasionally through rents in the flying 
clouds. 

“What a little jib!” shrilly voiced the small 
boy that has to have his say. Everyone expects 
it, and no one pays any attention whatever, but 
one thing can be bet on as a surety—all young- 
sters in these river front towns know the jib 
from the rudder post, and why? As our tiny 
ship starts on the fly, the call of shore class was 
instantly acknowledged on our part by the salute 


of our caps ascending upward as at the same 
time our hinges allowed our backs to bend down 
until our noses near rubbed the coaming. The 
deepness of this bow simultaneously was not too 
much gyration for the cause that brought it 
forth. A high stylish, alright kind of a lady 
all in white was smiling and courtesying to us 
from the pier, and with a wave of white from 
her hand. At the same moment the tall well- 
groomed quiet self-contained-appearing man with 
her had raised his cap and was making us a 
deep bow. As we slid quickly away and jumped 
into the big watery chunks around the pier end, 
our last memory of Delaware City was most 
pleasant. The smile never blew away for a mile 
or more that day. 

“Throw me up my boots,” was the appeal of 
the stocking-footed mate standing on the pier at 
Newcastle after he had climbed with our line. 
Never was he seen by me to make the first 
motion toward getting his feet out while he was 
aboard. 


The river at Delaware City is somewhat 
sheltered from a southwest wind, but the curve 
of the great circular bay, swept on a four-mile 
radius, soon brought us, as we sailed, to where 
we were becoming more and more exposed to 
the full sweep of wind and wave from a con- 
stantly increasing distance. The further we 
would go, the worse it would become. I knew 
this coast and about what to expect from old- 
time strenuous experience, but this time rough- 
ness was worse than I had bargained for. Twice 
we anchored, for the sea ahead looked to be quite 
too viciously much for our size. There was no 
place to stay in for the night—not the thread of 
a creek, and the ebbing tide would leave us in 
the breakers, unless we anchored far out, but 
anyone would be far out if they thought we 
would lie in or about such a diabolical assort- 
ment of high-heaving curling water as that stuff 
off to starboard. 

‘“Heave her out, Gus,” Like when we were 
small boys at baseball, and one of our tribe had 
tatted a weak one, and leaving his bat to sail 
through the air behind him regardless of direc- 
tion or chances of busted heads, he streams 
away, working every muscle to reach first base 





STARTING AN OVERLAND HAUL. 


ahead of the ball, and the loudest yell of all 
among the chorus of shrieks behind him to 
accelerate him on his way is, “Yer got to go.” 

It was just so with the Caro when that 
anchor came aboard; she had to make it good 
this time. 

The end of Newcastle pier would be almost 
completely hidden in the thundering whiteness 
of the crumbling mass of water as a wave would 
strike, while from the granite ice piers that out- 
lie, the spray would fly to great heights from 
their sloping sides, but the sea butting the long 
solid sides of the pier would back-wash and 
made the worst looking steep cross sea to go 
through that I could ever remember to have 
seen. It curled both ways and our yacht was 
only 14 feet load waterline by 5 by 1 with an 
open cockpit. 

Who loveth not to meet exciting adventure 
when he cruiseth, it were better far for him he 
shippeth not aboard our craft. She was not like 
great ones with a fringe of three or four or 
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half a dozen wave tips to rest in from rudder 
post to stern boot top, for when such a one 
comes to her, it heaveth her right up with it. 

What wonder I failed to notice Gus free 
himself from his rubber boots. I never saw him 
ahead of me in the cockpit any more than if 
he had not been there. He said afterward: 
“When I could see close ahead what an awful 
white mess we were compelled to go through 
off the end of that pier, I immediately pulled 
my boots off so as to have some show of life 
in swimming.” I told him: “You should have 
remained in your boots and gone down like a 
gentleman, if necessary.” It bore not to me the 
appearance of being a good place for a nata- 
torium in any kind of a suit. ; 

The reason of my mate's sightlessness aboarc 
the soaring Caro was that my faculties were all 
needed in the business of steering the boat 
through; in also mentally lifting her over every 
threatening crest by an extra power that seems 
to be given us for use in emergencies if we will 
it so. In going through, only some of the light- 
est of the suds lathered us. Thus was the first 
time proved afloat, and many an after time, what 
a magnificent sea boat was the Caro. 

After provisioning at Newcastle, we flitted 
away again. It was easier going now, because 
of the marshy shores, and the coast trending 
more northerly. The edge of the “mash” sucks 
up the waves without breakers, and its border is 
navigable for a smallness of boat that the heart 
fails it at the thought of climbing the crested 
billow out in the channel. We were compelled 
to do that thing also to get around the end of 
the long railroad pier that puts out below the 
Christiana River. It was an open pier on piles, 
so the cross sea did not bother. 

A photograph of the mate, taken while at 
the helm, and in the heave out there to satisfy 
the longings which we all have, to be perpetuated 
as one who had done things and which had for 
a background the following sea, showed the usual 
disappointing photographic result. The local 
wrinkles and wavelets on the slopes of the big 
fellows came out sharp, while the undulations 
we were after—and that were after us—their 
shadows failed of impression on the plate. The 
resultant picture showed the following sea ap- 
pearing almost lifle a flat field covered with little 
waves, save for big bright spots here and there 
to the horizon where it had been combing. But 
our ensign in the picture stood out flat—wrinkle- 
less—as if it had been cut from tin. The breeze 
did what it could. 

We met nothing moving under sail on the 
face of the waters, and there was nothing mov- 
ing much on our faces either, as they were “set” 
most of the time, and very little fit to eat moved 
into them that day, which was rough—like the 
sea. The mate shrunk together considerably so 
as to offer less surface if a sea should take a 
notion to eat us up, and he said to me with a 
hunted look in his yes, “I hate to acknowledge 
it, but it is so. I don’t like to look over my 
shoulder.” I told him, “Rest easy, pull your- 
self together, I am in the same boat.” : 

Behind the shelter of Edgemoor pier, a poor 
place because of the shallow water, our reckless 
hook went splashing down for the night, and 
when we got spread out on our heaving berths, 
we were all in, dog tired and cared little for 
anything. 

By the: jig the boat was doing on the Sun- 
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day morning gray, when we awoke it felt as if 
the dance was still agoing on like yesterday. 
Looking out from the end of the cabin shore- 
ward, the tops of the large trees were seen to 
be beaten down, by the wind, tossing as on the 
evening before. A look out on the river showed 
a small schooner—a smart Aleck—who imagined 
it really necessary to try to get somewhere 
against the wall of wind and wave, and over 
such white-topped hills as were coming down 
from windward, beating under bobbed jib and 
close-reefed mainsail. In the act of going about 
to the starboard tack, as he came up into the 
wind, a sea reared up and said good morning to 
him, its foam seeming to go half way up the 
foremast, and he shed tears as he fell off again 
on the same old tack shoreward. This was in- 
teresting: ‘Watch him try it now.” He no 
more than by jinks just did do it, which was 
well for him, for a failure to pay off on the 
right tack this time would have meant quick 
work with the anchors or a go ashore. 

I stood on the heaving after-deck after 
watching the schooner’s glorious dives and 
plunges and the wild tide borne way out to 
windward. I found myself looking down in 
mild wonder at another interesting sight. It 
was a load waterline that had been drawn by a 
wet wave the length of our canvas cabin. The 
soaking wet curve cut sharp and clear along the 
canvas, and at its highest point amidships was 
within two inches of the ridge. This looked as 
if she must have swung out beyond the end of 
the pier, touched bottom in the valley, and then 
a wave must have taken her on the broadside. 
I never remarked to the dear mate, but as I re- 
garded the card it had left, I had a justifiable 
suspicion, all to myself, that along in the middle 
of the black watering night, somewheres our en- 
tire motion picture show afloat came near enough 
to being introduced to Mr. Davy Jones and his 
locker. 

What business was it of mine to remove my 
grasp from the handle of the coffee pot while 
we were reeling so for one fraction of a second 
even if Gus did want the salt? But to please 
others is all we live for, therefore I reached in 
its direction of a quickness, but the hot steam- 
ing pot was quicker in getting off its perch and 
shot its near boiling contents along the cockpit 
floor and some into our turned hack bedding. 
It is well to be young and active, but none of it 
touched the mate doing the instantaneous canti- 
lever bridge act, but because of the mess left by 
the receded brown tide, he had grounds of com- 
plaint against me. We were preparing our 
breakfast on the throttled down—because of the 
waviness of the blaze—alcohol stove that Sun- 
day morning in a jump above Edgemoor pier. 

We left Edgemoor, Del., at 9 o’clock and 
were back to the float in Cooper’s Creek, Cam- 
den, N. J., at three with the mast out, and as 
these two figures of time of departure and ar- 
rival are the only ones in the yarn to remember 
—what good some yarns are almost nothing else 
—it should be easy, but they were put in be- 
cause it doesn’t seem right never to mention 
once the time of day we expectantly departed 
for further experiences. 

There was a wild rush under the little jib all 
the billowy way—billowy except on one spot 
where we struck a smooth that was very 
remarkable. Below Marcus Hook a ‘long re- 
finery pier with a great steamship alongside its 
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windward side, the up-stream rushing tide against 
it, produced out beyond the end of the pier a 
wonderful Hat dome of swift-flowing water siz- 
ing up to a half acre, perhaps. When we had 
succeeded in shaking off the last grasping rough 
one astern, we jumped on it, swiftly sped across, 
and plunged half buried into the fringe of roll- 
ing breakers that lined its upper edge. This 
trip across gave us a new experience in doing 
some sailing. We saw other—not so happy— 
craft which would not go at all. 

As we went we saw many evidences of the 
storm’s ravages in wrecked craft and piers. One 
schooner seemed to be all right and standing up- 
right, but had been washed and blown away back 
in the “mash.” 

At the yacht club moorings at Essington a 
big seagoing steam yacht was ashore, lying on 
her bilge high and dry, and to think a little snip 
like us was flying gaily by. 

This was not a day to choose for a yacht 
race, but the Delaware River web-foot breed of 
yachtsmen is of a toughness. Those two big 
cats on the wind that we rushed by and gave the 
merry hail off League Island had all their tucks 
gathered, but the area of their sails remaining 
was a burden to them; they dragged it. As we 
looked at the rows of wet blue nozzles of the 
crews piled out to windward, protruding at in- 
tervals through the cataracts of cold slop and 
storm of snowflake lathery suds coming aboard 
to them with irregular regularity, a fine warm 
rosy-hued feeling of thankfulness takes us by 
the hand, pokes us in the ribs and makes us 
feel how glad we are to be going the other way 
this time under the little jib. 

When we rounded Greenwich Point and 
hauled up for the broad reach through the city 
harbor, I gave her the reefed mizzen. Wonder- 
ful how the wind held with this additional sail. 
We tore along and quickly finished the course 
around Cooper’s Point to the creek. 

Beside the smart Aleck schooner of the early 
morning, and the two fierce cats scratching for 
cups and glory, not a hull under sail had been 
met irom the lock gate to Cooper’s mouth. 
When we went to lower the flaming pennant, 
only the staff came down. The long paddle up 
the tide-flowing creek, with our unrigged craft, 
was a quiet Sunday afternoon pleasure by con- 
trast with the shaking up we had undergone. 

We gave back a final look as we swam 
around an upper point. At our last dinner camp 
at fair Red Hill, whose carefully put out fire 
was the last of the year, and though full—as of 
dinner—of regrets at the parting with outside 
nature, the smoky fire memories of this and 
countless others that have flamed around utensils 
or only showered sparks aloft for us into the 
starry dark, brightens the world a bit. 





Yachtsmen in Session. 


Forty representatives of yacht associations 
from the lake regions, Long Island Sound, Phil- 
adelphia and New York met in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference at the New York Y. C. last 
week to consider changes in the racing rules 
with a view to clarifying them. A_ perf- 
manent organization under the name of the 
Yacht Racing Conference was decided upon with 
a committee of nine on rules, to be appointed 


hereafter. 
A committee of five, made up of W. Butler 
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Duncan, Chairman; Charles Lane Poor, Louis 
M. Clark, Henry A. Morse and C, Sherman 
Hoyt, were appointed with directions to report 
in five days the rules framed in accordance with 
the sentiment expressed at the conference. 

Among other changes decided upon it is pro- 
vided that Nov. 1 hereafter is to be the day for 
closing the yachting season, and that women 
aboard yachts are not to be counted as members 
of the crew. 

In all changes in connection with the rules 
affecting the limitation on displacement only the 
yachts designed or contracted for up to Oct. I1, 
1912, are affected. It was decided to declare as 
confirmed the right of appeal from the regatta 
committees to the Yacht Racing Conference, 
through the various stages up to that, the last 
tribunal. 


William Gardner's New Partnership. 


WE note with pleasure the announcement 
that William Gardner has formed a co-partner- 
ship with Frederick M. Hoyt and Philip Leven- 
thal, under the firm name of William Gardner 
& Co., naval architects, engineers and yacht 
brokers, 1 Broadway, New York, and that the 
personnel of the designing and brokerage de- 
partments remains unchanged. 


Canoeing 


American Canoe Association. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


AmENpD Article VI., Sec. 10, of the Consti- 
tution. Add after word “Association,” line 8, 
the words, “and have power to enforce them.” 

Amend Chapter IX. of By-Laws. Add after 
word “Camp,” line 21, the words “subject to en- 
forcement of rules by the Racing Board.” 

RACING REGULATIONS. 

Amend Rule XIII; Sec. 2, 
lows: Place in “Record.” 

To obtain a place on the “Record” a con- 
testant must enter and finish in all three record 
events, subject to other clauses of this rule, and 
no competitor who has not started in each previ- 
ous event, if any, shall be allowed to start in 
any subsequent event. 

Only such contestants as finish in all three 
record events will receive a credit number, ac- 
cording to position relative to each other in each 
event, the highest number given in each event 
being equal only to the number of contestants 
that finish all three events or are permitted to 
remain in the “Record,” the next one less and 
so on, except that the winner of each event shall 
be given a premium of three points for winning, 
the second man two points and the third man 
One point. The total numbers given added to- 
gether shall give the credit number on the record. 

In case of unavoidable accident, which pre- 
vents a man from finishing in any one record 
event, the regatta committee may, at its discre- 
tion, permit such contestant to enter the other 
events, and his marks to be counted for the 
“Record,” but he shall receive zero for the event 
in which he did not finish. He shall also be en- 
titled to any prizes won in individual races, but 


to read as fol- 


in case of disqualification for committing 
breaches of the rules, he shall neither be en- 
titled to any prizes for positions won in previ- 
ous races, nor allowed to start in subsequent 
events. 

Amend Rule XIII, Sec. 4, to read as fol- 
lows: 

The open canoe sailing trophy race; distance 
nine miles in three heats of three miles each. 
The first and third heats shall be on the triangle, 
the second shall be over a windward and _ lee- 
ward course of not over one mile; time limit 
one and one-half hours for each heat; for points 
counted the same as for the record. 

Amend Rules XVI. and XVII. to read as 
follows: 

Rule XVI.—Officials : 

For every race there shall be 
starter and three judges. 


a referee, 


DUTIES OF OFFICIALS. 


Referee.—The jurisdiction of the referee ex- 
tends over the race, and all matters connected 
with it from the start until its final termination. 

Any competitor refusing to abide by the de- 
cision or to follow the directions of the referee 
shall be disqualified. 

Judges—The judges shall report to the 
referee the order in which the competing boats 
cross the finish line, but the decision of the race 
shall rest with and be declared by the referee. 

Starter—lIt shall be the duty of the starter, 
upon notice from the referee, to start the various 
events. 

The referee may act as starter if he desires, 
but where he does not so act, the starter shall 
be subject to the control of the referee. 

Rule XVII.—Paddling Races: 

Starting—Paddling races shall be started by 
the starter asking, “Are you ready?” On re- 
ceiving no answer he shall say, “Go.” If he 
considers the start unfair he may recall the 
canoes to their stations and any contestant re- 
fusing to start again shall be disqualified. 

The combined sailing and paddling race shall 
he started in the same manner. 

Canoes shall be started by their bows, and 
shall have completed their course when the bows 
reach the finish line. 

Water.—A canoe’s own water is the straight 
course, parallel with other competing canoes 
from the station assigned it at the start to a 
relative position on the finish line. 

Each canoe shall keep its own water through- 
out the race, and any canoe departing from its 
own water will do so at its peril. 

The referee shall be sole judge of a canoe’s 
own water and proper course during the race. 

Fouls.—It shall be considered a foul when, 
after the race has commenced, any competitor, 
by his paddle, course or person, comes in con- 
tact with the paddle, canoe or person of another 
competitor, unless in the opinion of the referee 
the contact is so slight as not to influence the 
race. 

In case of a foul the referee shall have the 
power (a) to place the canoes (except the canoe 
committing the foul) in the order in which they 
finish: (b) to order the canoe engaged in the 
race (other than the canoe committing the foul) 
to paddle the race over again; (c) to restart the 
qualified canoes from the place they were when 
the foul was committed. 

Geo. P. Dovetass, 
Chairman Racing Board A. C. A. 


Canadian Canoeists Challenge. 
BY F. C. HOYT. 

GRAVESEND Bay will be the scene of an in- 
ternational canoe race next year. The New York 
C. C., the oldest organization of its kind in the 
country, has been challenged for the Interna- 
tional Challenge Cup by the Gananoque Canoe 
and Motor Boat Club of Gananoque, Ontario, 
and the races will be held on the lower bay next 
summer. 

The Canadians have named Ralph Britton 
as their representative. The defender will not 
be known until after a series of elimination 
races to be sailed early in the spring. Although 
the New York C. C. is the holder of the trophy, 
the Gravesend Bay organization will welcome the 
members of other clubs in the trial races, and 
the best canoeist will be chosen to defend the 
cup. 

As there has not been a race for the trophy 
since 1895, it is expected that more than 1,000 
canoeists will compete in the trial races for the 
honor of representing this country against Can- 
ada. The boats used in the contest are about 16 
feet over all, 2% feet beam and carry-a sail 
area of 160 feet. A long sliding seat is used 
to counteract the force of the wind against the 
sails. 

There was a time when the International 
Challenge Cup was the most coveted trophy in 
the world of canoeists. It originally was offered 
by the New York C. C. in 1885. At that time 
there was considerable interest in the sailing of 
deck canoes. The American Canoe Association 
has been in existence for about thirty years and 
each summer there have been meets on the St. 
Lawrence River, Lake George and elsewhere, at 
which racing among deck canoes was the princi- 
pal attraction. 

The offer of an international trophy gave 
the canoeists an additional incentive for racing. 
The first club to challenge was the Royal C. C. 
of London. The race was sailed in 1886 and the 
challenging club was represented by Warington- 
Baden-Powell, brother of Lord Baden-Powell 
and by Walter Stewart. The defendants were 
C. Bowyer Vaux and William Whitlock, who re- 
tained the cup. Two years later the Royal Clu’ 
sent over Mr. Stewart, who was beaten by Regi- 
nal S. Blake. 

Canada took a hand in the game in 1890 
when a challenge was received from the Brock- 
ville C. C., nominating Ford Jones as its repre- 
sentative. Mr. Jones was beaten by H. Lansing 
Quick, of the Yonkers C. C. Not at all dis- 
couraged, Mr. Jones came after the cup in 1801 
and again in 1892, losing the first year to T. E. 
H. Barrington and in 1892 to T. S. Oxholm. 

The next race was held in 1895. The chal- 
lenger was the Royal C. C. of Montreal and the 
representative was Charles E. Archibald. The 
New York C. C. successfully defended with 
Paul Butler. There has not been a race since 
1895. 

The New York C. C. still is uncertain re- 
garding its plans. Commodore Bayley announces 
that there will be an elimination series of three 
races to pick the defender. The deed of gift 
states that the challenging club may name from 
one to three representatives and that the defend- 
ing club is limited to the same number. As the 
Gananoque Club has nominated only Ralph 
Britton, there will be only one defender for the 
mug. 

















If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Oct. 29-30.—Demopolis (Ala.) G. C. W. C. Du Fue, Sec. 
Oct. 30.—Medford (Okla.) G. C._Dr. I. V. Hardy, Sec’y. 
Nov. 7.—Adams (Neb.) G. C. H. K. Mitton, Sec’y. 
Nov. 21-22.—Clinton (Ont.) G. C. J. E. Cantelon, Sec’y. 
Dec. 2-6.—St. Thomas, (Ont.) G, C. W. J. McCance, 
Asst. Mgr. sie 


Jan. 22-25.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. 
ufts, Pres. fe 
July 8-13.—Cedar Point, O.—The Indians’ tournament. 


D. H. Eaton, Sec’y, Cincinnati, O. 


Leonard 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


A. J. Burns writes us that “the North Brewster (O.) 
Gun Club will hold an all-day shoot at North Brewster, 
on Thanksgiving Day. Turkeys, ducks and geese will 
constitute some of the prizes to be awarded. Shooting 
commences at 9 o’clock. We will have our new trap 
installed and initiate it on that day, with new trap 
house and perhaps new club house. We will have a 
good many interesting events during the winter.” 


R. Young, Secretary Jersey City Gun Club, writes: 
“The Jersey City Gun Club to-day re-opened for the 
1912-13 season, and will be open every Saturday afternoon 
thereafter, and extends an invitation to all shooters to 
pay us a visit and spend a pleasant hour or two. Tar- 
gets are trapped at 1 cent each to all. Special attention 
will be paid to beginners, as one of our members has 
volunteered his services for the season, and promises to 


make shooters of us all.” 
W. G. BEEcROFT. 


“Bob” Elliott's “Bull Moose” Tournament. 


AND now comes the pencil pusher to the point of 
announcing the results of the third progressive trap- 
shooting tournament held on the world-renowned Blue 
River shooting park, Kansas City, Mo. When Elmer 
Shaner named the park, he did not realize that it would 
become the most noted meeting place for a variety of 
events of any park in the country. Shortly after it was 
held here the world’s largest and greatest shooting event, 
the G. A. H. at_live birds, and from that time up to the 
present, more G. A. Hs and Western Handicaps, indi- 
vidual races, and especially a long string of strictly 
amateur events, such as no other promoter save Bob 
Elliott has inaugurated. And more, he has made a 
great success of every one of them. The strangest thing 
that comes to mind is why all other park managers do 
not fall in line and try Elliott’s handicaps and Elliott’s 
division of the entrance money. 

Look over the scores herewith and note how few of 
them overreached the limit of 88 per cent. shooters. 
These contestants met as a body of socially good fel- 
lows, and tested their skill with those of their equals, 
not being compelled to withdraw before the program had 
been completed by attempting to compete with 95 to 100 
per cent. fellows. 

Those of you who were not favored with a_pro- 
gram need a little insight as to what was carried out 
during this shoot. First, it was a simon-pure amateur 
event, the shooter being classed as an 88 per cent. man 
and no better; if he developed any better gun pointing 
during the progress of the shoot, hen he was subject to 
a distance iat, Only in the last 100 target event 
did the boys show over 90 per cent., and then the con- 
ditions were favorable. 

The attendance on the opening day was good, though 
not up to expectations, as Bob was looking for one 
hundred. Those present were enthusiastic and out for a 
good time. Few over-reached the 88 per cent. dead line, 
while others ranged all the way down to below 70; some 
even lower. 

The leading men were: E. Miller, of Pittsburg, Kas., 
who made a total of 179 out of the 200; Joe Gray, of 
Moberly, was second with 177, and then came Wm. 
Munsterman, 175, 

When the day had closed, it was noticed that a 
number of men who were in their prime twenty years 
ago and had lost their cunning, were out competing with 
the beginners in this great sport of smashing “mud 
pies.” If they will pardon us for calling attention to 
dimness of eyesight, we mention Judge Allen Dixon, 
F. N. Cockrill, Ira Allen, W. B. Cosby, Baily Johnson, 
G. W. Jenkins, Wm. Allen, Andy Thomas, George 
Stockwell, E. Howe and J. W. Harlan. 

The second day found a number of new shooters at 
the firing line. while a few had sore shoulders and re- 
mained away. H. K, Mitton proved to be a little strong 
and ran his score up to 188. B. Pierce, of Pittsburg, 
Kans., came under the wire with 180, and E. Miller, while 
holding his own to a fraction, was third. 

On the third day the sun shone out, and the wind 
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was fairly quiet, so that good scores were made for 
this class of shooters. 
Mr. Pearce, who showed up on the first two days at 


the top, came — to-day with the very good score of 94 
and walked proudly away with the $1 iamond medal. 
Chet Dixon doesn’t quite keep up to his brother, and 
eS he proved a close runner-up with 93, while third 
honors fell to H. K, Mitton, the Nebraska lad. 

While the 100-target event was going on there was 
another event being pulled off that reminded one of 
“ve olden times.” on’t mention it so loud, but then 
an old set of Fulford live bird traps were being filled with 
live pigeons, and as fast as they were emptied, they 
were filled again and again until some forty odd men had 
tried their eyes on 25 Tirds each. 

When night closed in there was George Stockwell, a 
veteran wearing that fine $100 watch as winner of the 
big event. Well, George kad to stop 27 birds straight 
to accomplish the feat, as he was tied on 25 by three 
others, viz., R, W. King, John Chadwick and Eugene 
Howe. The last three were soon out of the tie, as only 
two birds each were necessary for the decision. 

L. L. Tucker and E, E. airgrove accounted for all 
save one, and several got in the 23-hole. The scores: 


1st Day. 2d Day. 3d Day. 
200 200 100 








Fair. PIR isis cies stew smones 154 157 86 
ee a 172 168 93 
BD Wie ANON an oivccdsncvicecicesseacs 166 183 91 
W T Waidley. one ae 154 79 
L L Tucker.. 162 175 85 
A Abramson 169 168 90 





Hy Thomas 173 177 

S Lyle .. 155 wae 

E Miller 150 170 73 
B Pierce 2.0.3. 167 180 94 
F N Cockrill.... 148 157 

GS BNE ss 5 50'65-<6is 0s 0saaeeusnee 144 wae 

OD NE ice scnbcdacecnscesotese sh 163 170 83 
RCE, abst rancdenichececeesiennes 152 168 85 
I ee 159 174 82 
TE ocawapecrnh > concseenea’ 153 139 

ey Oc cis ceisnsscsescdencnewe 132 130 72 
TPN LORS or vasiea's sav oow es sieaen 152 ag a. 
Ed FICRGT 055i. <050ccc0cseswosciee 173 174 74 
Eo idiche sis canine. wasaedeciaw 173 171 87 
ea ES eee ee 160 151 79 
BGG RIARSPION  ocscccecsccesests 157 oe ae 
OR ee Se 145 = se 
Wm Musterman ..........sccece0 175 176 88 
WY Es cbicsnne hoeceesnea ceed 161 172 77 
Bie ME habs hebissosessevuounae 149 168 a 
ie ie oo ee 159 155 79 
ae a Se 170 172 he 
EE EE tao sccigpecotecesceseas 153 178 82 
TO FEW ROR ssn sncenceseatine 142 Se v3) 
SN os ios cntnine ss 200 ragaee 177 * 
DDS MMRTEE ce sec oc wiswsie's 04 vewsn sec 167 172 86 
BN a inet ives 20 cnenedege's 139 162 oe 
Wish “WRAINS. on ceccevccccissesione 161 ee a 
Be EE 0.5 Gr cinc cacccvecenves 132 sate 6 
WY) BE NOS 554 cciinkeevessaasienpen eee 153 85 
BA FRING oss cessescecscouse 161 83 
BUM PE snrwenpnecrdavevssrsecces 158 

*E A Rodenbaugh 64 157 73 
4 JORGBON via ricccvncesc-ccsecsenes 104 84 
T McPhillin 73 
L Kling 85 
G W Jenkins... in ere bists 80 
Billy Allen ........... oes Sas sie 81 
A E Thomas din tures swe 77 
rrr ee 8 ane 89 
BE Fl PEGI S OVE, 05. vcsaccscccccccces 78 


*Shot at 100 on first day. Shot at 120 on second day. 
Elliott handicap, 25 live birds: 





A Abramson ........++ 2 BPE PeGOGC ss osc soses 15 
ae ee 24 E E Hairgrove....... . 24 
6 23 CHS Sane, cescvnrvene 23 
Matt Willson ......... 22 Geo Stockwell ........ 25 
H W Jenkins.......... Ze. BAP SCROUAE 4 00.5000. 22 
C Freel .....ceccseseee 23 T J Wheeland......... 21 
Billy Allen ............ ee re 22 
a eee 21 W_B Zimmerman ..... 15 
3 ee SO eee 25 Pe sesessacscts » ae 
SP wangalxcciesnes 20 McPhillen ......... 20 
P H Meehan........... 22 Pe ERED os pc ksakcascoas 25 
a ae 21 Te ERE ic oe cence 20 
Be BONE. Karine sitiese.e 23 R C Hulburd 19 
ae Chadwick ....... 25 J W Harlan 23 

CRE iscsaccdnensc'e 21 G W Stockwell, 22 
ie Re eae 22 H K Mitton 22 
Dr E. W. Stacey..... 23 POPE, soos cicccece 21 
ae ee 17 


North Brewster Gun Club. 


Brewster, O., Oct. 12.—The North Brewster Gun 
Club, of Brewster. O., celebrated Columbus Day shoot- 
ing as follows. Singles: , 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
2% 10 


GONE oo cviecces 100 2 PONRMOR sc0cece 25 

W Wilson ..... 50 31 H Le‘nbach .... 25 12 
Be OS: .ovccese 50 29 Miss Guthrie.... 25 12 
BD A se se 25 20 E Scheuffler ... 25 1 
C Engleman ... 25 16 W Peter ..<... 75 15 
W Giek ....8.. 25 46. . «A. Reming ..... 35 13 

Deubles: 
W Wilson ...... 25 15 A Bers: ..263.. 25 6 
C Engleman ... 25 ll 2 
A. J. Burns. 
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Hercules Gun Club. 


Temple, Pa., Oct. 12.—The tournament of the 
Hercules Gun Club was shot to-day. The attendance 
was somewhat low on account of the live-bird shoot held 
at Spring Valley, and the target shoot held at Ephrata, 
Pa., while others went to the Philadelphia League shoot. 
Lee Wertz is sick with an attack 7 bronchitis, while 
“Tip” is moving around on crutches with rheumatism. 

John J. Marberger won the high amateur average by 
smashing 144 out of his 150, and received the Cypher’s 
silver cup, a trophy standing ten inches high. Mr. 
Marberger also won the solid gold watch fob for the 
county championship on 50 birds, by breaking 48. ‘his 
fob was donated by Hoff & Bro., of Reading, Pa. Ed. 
H. Adams, one of Reading’s leading shots, was a 
close second with 46 out of his 50, while his chum, W. §, 
Behm, was but one target shy of Adams. 

The gale of wind which prevailed nearly all afternoon 
shows that Mr. Marberger made a phenomenal record by 
breaking 144 in the regular Pa. J. B. Coffroad 
was second high amateur with 131 out of his 150. W. 
Henry Van de Sande, of Lebanon, broke 126 as third 


‘amateur gun, while J, C. Bitterling, of Allentown, 


landed fourth with 105 breaks, the honor of receiving a 
pair of shoes, donated by the Common Sense shoe store, 

A Mengel, who broke 145 out of 150 on our 
grounds on August 10, could not hold his own to-day. 
He shot at 75 and broke 69. This was too slim for Al. 

E. H. Adams reached the grounds late in the after- 
noon and could not leave the business on account of pay 
day, before 1 P. M., so shot at only 75 and broke 68, 
which is below his average. Ed says, “Some days must 
be dark and ee 

W. Lesneski, of Lebanon, shot but one event, 
and then went to Spring Valley, where he was scheduled 
to shoot a live-bird contest with Jim Firing for $25 a 
side. Mr. Lesneski is one of the Lebanon county wing 
shots, and no flies are apt to sit on his gun. 

Seven amateurs and one professional entered the 
double-target event. J. Mowell Hawkins, the profes- 
sional, broke 14 out of his 10 pairs, or 20 birds. In this 
event W. S. Behm proved to be an easy winner, who 
smashed 18 out of 20 and received the pair of F. W. 
King shooting glasses as high gun in this event. J. C. 
Bitterling, Frank Wertz, Ed. Adams were tied on 
17 each, as second high guns in this event. 

J. M. Hawkins led the professional field with 149, 
missing but one target, the ninetieth, which gave him a 
straight run of 89. Neaf Apgar was second high pro- 
fessional with 147 to his credit and had a run of 108 
straight, which was excellent in the gale of wind. 

James Hogan, of Reading, had charge of the traps, 
while Howard Wertz responded to the call of “‘pull.” 

The club will hold a live-bird shoot in the near 
future, the date not having’ been set—the Cotopaxi In- 
troductory and the Hercules Handicap. 

O. S. Sked, of Wilkesbarre, was scheduled to shoot 
with us to-day, but was then ordered to Ephrata, where 
another shoot was being pulled off. This cut down the 
Hercules attendance. : . 

Most of the boys will attend the Spring Valley live- 
bird shoot on Saturday, Oct. 26, on the Spring Valley 
grounds. Introductory event, 10 birds, $5, and Spring 
Valley Handicap, 15 birds, $8; handicaps, 28 to 3lyds. 
Handicap committee chosen from shooters present. This 
is one of the foremost shooting grounds in the State 
and a good attendance is anticipated. A good stock of 
farm-raised birds will be on hand, and no one will make 
a mistake by participating in this event. Programs are 
now on press, and may be had_ by addressing E. H. 
Adams, 1805 Parkiomen avenue, Reading, Pa. 

Many of the boys are holding back from the target 
shoots on account of being close to the gunning season. 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
31 75 68 









B Coffroad.... 150 1 E H Adams.... 15 ; 
} C Bitterling.. 150 105 C_H Adams.... 7 62 
J} J Marberger.. 150 144 W Spatz ........ 15 48 
W L Lesneski.. 15 10 Ge Betts. .:.<. 60 48 
Van de Sande.. 150 126 C B Prutzman.. 60 47 
A J Mengel 7 69 BF Were cucccscd 60 38 
W S Behm 90 83 

Professionals: ¢ 
L RAWiEe. css 150 127 J M Hawkins... 150 9 
Di POE bi. sincs 150 8147 

The event at 10 pairs doubles resulted as follows: 
J M Hawkins.......... 14 W Seehe occ cccccvsce 
C B Prutzman......... 16 G BR Batty... cscecsees 13 
W S Behm........ oe See Fo Wertz .......02-0000 17 
J C Bitterling... oe ee ES TE Aaaims. «. 0.020003 7 


A. K. Lupwie, Sec’y- 


Cerro Gordo Gun Club. 


Mason City, Ia, Oct. &—Cerro Gordo Gun Club 
enthusiasts were given an opportunity of competing 
with J. R. Graham at the grounds of the club on Oct. 
1. The presence of Mr. Graham, together with W. 5. 
McGill, brought out a few members of the club to par- 
ticipate in a special shoct. The attendance was, how- 
ever, seriously handicapped owing to the short notice 
received of ther coming. Out of 100 targets shot at, 
the following scores were made: 


Graham .. ..- 90 Thompson .......--+++: : 
McGill . 74 Monplasure .....---+++- 0 
Konvalinka 88 TEE Si cicedecccccssse > 
DITO o.00s 86 Flaherty .....0-.---e++ 2 





Madaen'\..0...c005 2h, SEP TAEMAGDG So oo.5cc00+ ++ cess 


*Height shot at 50 targets onlv. ‘fall 

Field shooting has been exceptionally gord in 
Chickens have been plentiful, and well filled bags 3" 
been brought in by those who have taken advantage 

opportunity. 
si eater have not been so numerous, but the annual 
migration to the south will soon be on, and we. be : 
doubtedly have our share. Drainage of practica * t 
lew lands in this State has sounded the death kne 


early fall shooting. H. B. Mansen. 


OR CM mt eet ee ee 


tik 


Se Sa 
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Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Epvce Hitt, Pa., Oct. 12.—The pre-season meet of the 
Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League was held here to-day. 
Aside from the money on each event, there were two 
prizes offered in each class that were distinctly worth 
winning, and this made the competition in the different 
classes unusually keen. The class system was arranged 
so as to give everybody a chance, and the winner and 
runner-up in each class who carried off the cut-glass 
prizes were: Class A, George S. McCarty with 94, and 
“Butch” Landis, 93; Class B. E. Fred. Slear, 95, and 
Frank Bender, of Lansdale, 89; Class C, H. P. Carlon, 
$5, and Harvey Wiley 93; Class D, Frank Meehan, Jr., 
77, and MacAlonan and Jarrell tied for the runner-up 
price, each with 72. . . 

Singularly, a Class B shooter was the big gun on the 
full program. Fred Slear, the Camden crack, beat out 
McCarty for the honor by just one target, due to two 
straights, a 19 and two 18s. The program called for five 
20-bird events, all at 16yds., and as all four traps were 
in good vor order, the tournament was cleaned up in 
record time. he attendance comprised representatives 
from all the local clubs, and there were several out-of- 
town shooters who participated. The scores: 







FOREST AND STREAM 
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"Rang mer 
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Two More Big Tournaments 
Added to Season’s Victories 


orld Beating Guns and Shells 


Successful shooters again ‘‘took the right road”’ in their 
choice of Remingtoa-UMC — the perfect shooting combination 


New California-Nevada Trapshooters’ Association Starts 
Right, with 9 out of 11 Trophies for Aem/agton-UMC 

in First Tournament 

State Championship: Won by Wm. H. Varien, 48 ex 50, shooting Remington- UMC 


Arrow Steel Lined Shells. 


Individual Championship: Won by Wm. H. Varien, 95 ex 100, shooting Arrow Shells. 
Buffalo Three Man Team Trophy: Won by Modesto Team, all shooting Remington- 


UMC Guns and Arrow Shells. 


Championship at Doubles: Won by Dr. A. M. Barker—only straight score, 24 ex 24 








Class A 
PEED. << ccarecesnnesen 92 NEE ic ccccceeadennee 87 
MEOGAITY ..cccccscccsccs 94 MIGUNEE  vewicectuensee 87 
MINGUS. ocscccccesescess 92 WES ac hc nwwoubcunceton 77 
BNE. cceadsause dena 84 WME Fevdcsnceencudacde 77 
MME ica ceoncvavenbaey 93 7 suseenedigavsewde 88 
ERSEY  cccccesccnciccese 89 BRIE wGsivcedudduceaccas 80 
Class B. 
Westcott ..cccccrcccesee 7 SAGGDOURERE: ccc cccccscce 80 
MENGES occcccescecteuss 89 MOEN hccscteveccose 75 
MEL cicvcccacanpecnses 72 SNL tos cc cnteeadeaneon 95 
MEE cvccesoucoweuetees 83 BICMOS cccescsccccccee 78 
MEMEO cncopseachensatines TO - DIMI c0souccascceces 85 
BROPEMUS: 6 occccccscccece 69 Washington ........... 77 
Class C, 
Wakeman .... 80 Walt Dalton 69 
Horner .... 68 Wm Dalton 69 
Dr. Wentz 75 Castles csisess 85 
. Mehath .. 71 Holloway 74 
Davis 63 Ford - 72 
iley 83 Letford 82 
MEE ccosees 72 Peden 68 
Kirkpatrick 61 Curley . 60 
Se 75 Chestnut 70 
Gunson .. 81 Freed .... 68 
T Meehan 78 Armstrong 59 
Clegg .... 75 Houpt 76 
Keenan .. 4h Turner . 7 
Lindley. 5 
Class D. 
B Meehan, Je...c.cecee 7 PM: Jccsecekanchaseuke 56 
MET. . vccdcvnndounenn cet 51 EOE sectccveunse 72 
MED evecicascvasvadeabes 55 MNS seaa catcnetasades 62 
ME: ° cicacoeveceroueses 48 ee BE cecicdockccesces 65 
Be Hatveticscsiscsce 5: 


— shooting Arrow Shells. 


Indiana State Shoot a Reméngton-UMC Harvest 


State Championship: Tied for by R. H. Bruns and C. A. Edmonson, 286 ex 300. 
Mr. Bruns won in shoot-off, 40 straight—both shooting Remington-UMC Nitro Club 


Steel Lined Shells. 
High Amateur Average: Won by F. M. Edwards, 289 ex 300, shooting Arrow Shells. 


Two-Man Team Championship: Both winning teams, scoring 563 and 555 ex 600, 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Tre following scores were made in the autumn tour- 
nament of the Indianapolis Gun Club, Oct. 9 and 10: 


Shot at. Broke 
400 = 388 


Shot at. Broke 


MERMIOP  sccccevns ME insccSeceee 400 357 
*Freeman ....... 400 379 TE ¢ co ccccvecee 400 357 
a 400 376 ONE cesneucenes 345 
ee 400 376 hea eeacsevede 300 =. 273 
Campbell ....... 400 369 Re 300 3=—- 268 
ME cvosaccena 400 369 SBarstew ...0cee 400 =—-292 
*Marshall ....... 400 370 NE  codccaeee 300 836-259 
*Vietmeyer ..... 400 363. Straughn ....... 200 178 
Edmonson ...... 400 363 OU: edesxencave 200 386175 
| RRS 400 §=©360 SOME kc crceecess 200 «=—160 
PROS eciccencs 400 357 


On Oct. 12, Moller with 95 per cent and _ three 


straights, led in the practice events. 


Parry with 94 per 


cent and three straights, was runner-up. Edmonson and 


Alig also posted straights. 
Shot at. Broke 
175 = «165 





Scores follow: 


Shot at. Bee 





MMONCE ccccdocees Golden 120 8 
Ss eee wte SG THOME soccccee 62 
Edmonson -- 1% 8149 BOY cosee 7 52 

EXON cece. 17% 8 =6145 McCarty .., oo 8 50 
EES 145 129 #Kleinmeyer ..... 7% 47 
Neighbors ...... 120 88 

| 
Analostan Gun Club. 


WasuH:ncton, D C, Oct. 13.—The Analostan Gun 
Club had a very windy afternoon for their shoot yester- 
day. The wind blew a gale, and made the shooting dif- 
ficult. However, some good scores were made, and 


results were as follows: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
F H Huseman. 100 91 Miles Taylor .... 50 44 
G W Peck, Jr... 100 so Brown ...... 50 43 


Dr A B Stine... 100 84 
77 


W Wallace... 50 39 


JM Green...... 100 Dr F Bradford. 50 4? 
1 eae 75 47 Wm Willis ..... 35 21 
W D Dulaney... 50 45 JH Graves..... - 25 12 


In the Du Pont trophy contest the following scores 








were made: 

Meaford ....56s6s00 5 25 o 2 
ulaney :. 0 21 
M Taylor 5 2 0 18 
eck . 1 24 6 20 
Wallace 5 24 0 12 
es - +: 





In the first shoot, Oct. 


5, Frank Huseman won a 


leg on the trophy, scoring 24. 
n an event at 12 pairs of doubles the following 


Scores were made: 


Kirk 22, Huseman 20, Dulaney 19, 


Peck 16, Brown 16, Wallace 13. 


Mires Taytor, Sec’y. 


respectively, shot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells, and high men on both teams shot 


Remington-UMC Pump Guns. 


High Professional Average: Won by C. E. Goodrich, 291 ex 300, shooting Reming- 


ton- UMC Pump Gun. 
Post Season Shooters: 


Follow the example of these winners and the 
winners at the Olympic Games, at the Grand 


American Handicap, Southern, Western and 16 out of 20 Great Interstate Handicaps 


Shoot. Remington: UMC —a century’s experience to back up your aim 











FOR 50c. copy cf our beautiful and valuable book 


leasure and profit. Such a work is bound to 
istory and letters.” —Francis T, evelyon Milk r. 
Herbert L. Bridgeman. 





(less than actual cost) we will send a ¢é¢ 


This book contains the most remarkable hunting peer haquer tales. - 
io g dee 


A NEW CHAPTER IN AN OLD STORY” 


“I have been reading your book with 
; _ “It is a contribution to national 
he last word in design, illustration, text and execution.” — 


“Very interesting.” —Francis Bannerman. 








REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299-301 Broadway - - 





New York, N. Y. 


a — 


the opening shoot of the 


Oakwood Gun Club. 


Philadelphia Trepones 
League on the grounds of the Highland Gun Club, Edge 
LyncusurG, Va., Oct. 11—This special shoot was Hill, Pa., a number of shooters were before the local 


held in honor of the professionals Messrs. Gilbert and 
Le Compte. O. Fisher made his debut as a pro., but 
they had to take off their hats to Dawson, who led the 
field with 95 grassed to his credit. Weather conditions 


ideal: 


traps. 


A 50-target event was the feature of the day, the prize 


being a handsome silver cup. J. H. 


Minnick and 


Edmanson tied at 49—a remarkable score. On the sh 
off at 25 targets, Minnick won by a score of 23 to 20. 


oot- 


*Le Compte ......--ee 8? W R Winfree.......... 90 Vie enieen meee 
BiG 6occcesccvcvceses . —— srdeuvanneeeaes = Wi Basieenea... 449 a a ae 8 33 
Anderson ......seeceeee : ae auadiadudétedses & w B Seurgis....... 12 48 @) Seaditnhc. 2... 4 & 
Stockley ee eceeceecccens 7 corman eeccccvcecoce 8 W G Robelen...... 0 % "bead... 8 45 
COME eeeeeeeeeereees Be Mane Noretinceceee 2 Dr_S. Steele........ 445 WG Wood.....02.. 2 41 
|S See a Ed Speiieeedeaventins = ae tua 8 43 H B Smith, jr..... 8 44 
a: cia tesanéosenss po ol palenusdudedsedes 7 C Leedom Beet ee ‘ 46 SG David She gee B 47 

) Fisher ......+++++e0+ ( AY eecescccccccees ib io: a Maktaeneme.... orthington .... 

*Gilbert occccccsccccscs 93 SO Fei ic cccccccscne 65 H Miasck....... 2 49 W S Colfax, Jr.... 0 4 
Professionals. W M Hammond... 2 39 Dr _E Q Bullock... 0 19 
J A MacMullen..... 8 41 Wr TORE - sacdecnwcadee 012 


The Du Pont Gun Club. 


Tue Du Pont Gun Club last Saturday had a “‘Home 
Week” shoot. It was in keeping with the week’s cele- 
bration. Although many of the club’s members attended 


The rifle scores were: 


Jr., 193, 204; W. Rommel 199, 204; 


C. W. Pierce, 230, 228 


D. Appleby 235; J. Bre 


Pisto] scores: D. Appleby, 85, 83, 93. 


. Nurnberg, 206, 223 


din, 
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INDEPENDENCE GUN 


Independent Gun Club. 


Easton, Pa., Oct. 5.—The Independent Gun Club 
held the last of a series of eight shoots for the FoREsT 
AND STREAM trophy on their grounds to-day. ‘The day 
was an ideal one for shooting, with just enough wind 
blowing across the grounds to keep the boys shooting at 
their best to keep in the race for the cup. Mr. Sked, a 
member of our club, but now of Wilkesbarre, Pa., where 
he is representing an ammunition firm, paid us a_ visit; 
he showed us that he knows how to break rocks by 
being high with 95 out of 100. But he had to shoot, for 
J. Heil was after him with 91. Mr. Sked was very much 
pleased when he heard that all the shooters for the 
trophy were using his firm’s shells, and that a good 
number of them pinned their faith on the pump gun. 
We also had with us one of our oldest members, W. H. 
Maurer, of Jersey City. The boys are always glad to 
have “Billy” around, for it seems like old times to have 
him cal] “Pull.”” And the way he broke his targets, it 
seemed as though his 270lbs. of good nature and true 
sportsmanship had hit them. He also brought his 
camera with him and took a picture of the shooters and 
club house, with the prizes. Also, the winner of the 
Forest AND STREAM cup, and one of the three oldest 
members of the club, J. Heil, W. Kelechner and himself. 
(Of course some one else had to pull the trigger to snap 
the last three.) . 

J. Maurer won the Forest anp STREAM cup with a 
total of 357 out of 400, and any one could see by the 
smile on his face after the race was decided that he was 
the happiest man on the grounds. Joe has always been 
one of our best shots, and always a hard worker for the 
best interests of the club, and I can very readily say 
that, with his good shooting all through the series, his 
winning of the trophy was a very popular one. His 
scores for the eight shoots of 50 targets each were: 41, 
44, 45, 46, 44, 46, 45, 46. 

G. Cross and C. Stocker tied for the second prize, 
a cut-glass celery dish, donated by W. H. Maurer, with 


a total of 351. They both agreed to shoot off at 25 
targets per man. It certainly was a nice exhibition of 
shooting. Cross finally won out by 24 to 22. They both 


missed their third target, them Cross ran out straight, 
while Stocker let his twenty-third and twenty-fifth, both 


hard left-angle birds, get away from him. 
The final scores of those who shot through the entire 


series of eight 50-target shoots, follow: 





UOT .spenvcenns - 0 357 CS COGS. csciccsrecs 351 
TE, Sine ecchiesee 0 341 B Wenner .... 340 
ON. cwginess's<chk 85 327 C Stocker 351 


The boys were very much pleased with the handsome 
trophy presented by the Forest AND StrREAM. Our club 
has been a regular subscriber for FoREsT AND STREAM 
for the last eight years, and it is always missed when 
it is not delivered promptly by the mail. I am sending 
you the pictures taken to-day, which we hope will go to 
show that we have an up-to-date club, and are always 
glad to have visiting shooters come and have a good 
time with us. 

Below are the scores made at to-day’s shoot. Events 
1 and 2 were for the prizes; event 6 was shoot-off for 
second prize. 


Events: 123456 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 =Total. 
] Maurer .. RSE 67 
EEE -sdveccks 22 24 23 22 .. oe 91 
W Ivey .... 14171414 .. 59 





OF MR ils oo caro ckas OE 292021... ..24 = 85 







CLUB. 

DP SI. Sawa cdecedarsiessos¥ude 161315 .. “ 44 
© BAOGMET ssvccsvces . 2B 23 122 
*() Sked -42SBBn.... 95 
*Ziegler = 7 SS 87 
*W Kelechner / EE 24 <0. 05 48 
*J Gunning eS ey 3 
a, ee errr s pS 8 20 18... ss 77 
PR MEMES CAG kane Conese skneeawarig ; ee 4 

*Not competing for prizes. W: BR: Ivey, Sec'y. 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brookiyn, N. Y., Oct. 12.—We had a rattling good 
shoot here to-day. The high guns from a wide radius, 
tiity-four in number, tock part in the sixth annual Cos- 
mopolitan Amateur Championship. Competition was 
keen and reputation an asset. ‘Ihe big title went to 
New Jersey, carried thence by W. H. Matthews, otf 
Trenton Gun Club, with a score of 95 out of 100. This 
tied Ed. Banks, of Du Pont, who was high professional. 
Paul Von Boeckman, of the home club, took second 
place with one less break than made by the winner; he 
tied H. S. ‘Welles, second high pro. D. Sauer and Al. 
Ivins tied for third with 92. Third pink sheet entrant 
was H. Keller, with 84. 

The early season, with its lack of practice, was ap- 
parent in the general average ot scores, such shooters as 
Cc. W. Billings, Secretary Schortemeier, Simonson, F. B. 
Stephenson, J. S. James and others, generaliy found in 


the upper register, breaking 85 and less. ‘Lhe weather 






















was ideal, while conditions and arrangements were, as 
always at the Bergen Beach—excellent. Scores: 

Cosmopolitan Championship, 100 targets: 
W H Mathews........ 96 }_R Simongon......... 85 
P Von Boeckman...... 94 Dr Wellsmiller . 8 
Dr Sauer ..cccccecceee 92 LS SOME bs v0 . a 
Pl EWU eaccse cceasees gz C W = #OSB ililings. 7 ae 
B W_ Shaniey......... 91 Ly. SeROrty ne sccccne -- 8 
F CRANE 2060.0 .5500 90 W Bighe: .cisscccc 81 
ee ae ee 89 J A Howard... re 
OS ees 8y B Von Valor..... <a 
a Serre 89 Dr O’Brien ...... 2 an 
J AR Billiott. <2 26.... 89 WEE | kee sscescs ce 
W W_ Wynne......... sy W L Skidmore..... “< a 
G S Remsen... 88 Oy SOE capes wee 78 
W P Northcott 88 i MORRER oc cces 73 
W S Silkworth........ 87 AD ROR cccce a 
Fred Plum 87 E E -Gatéser..... sere 
John Martin 87 J H Richmond. ae 
P M Kling 86 H 6D Tracy..... oa es 
Ce. peesmasenedde ob W Raymond... Ww 
ee eee 86 AM an... 68 
J H Vanderveer....... 86 J] Voorhees 67 
W Simonson ...... .-» & . EF Weilbacher ......... 65 
F B Stephenson....... 85 © Fe. cc cecacates 65 
se ee ies ee PB MGC shes voces 63 
EA VG@GPREES occccesces 85 

Professionals: 
Se MEE eos oveesssates 95 TE. Wo Sattieen...c.2<03 76 
H S Welles =e Ty RE ches cewcenuueee 68 
en oe 84 


The team race, five men from each club, was won by 
Jersey City Gun Club with 456 out of 50 targets. Bergen 


Beach Gun Club was second with 453. The winning 
team was composed of W. H. Matthews, Al. Ivins, B. 
W. Shanley, L. S. Colquitt and W. W. Wynne, 


Akron Steel Bird Gun Club. 


AKRON, O., Oct. 12.—Steel bird shooting is becoming 
very popular with hunters and field shooters here, be- 
cause they give such real live bird flights, which, com- 
bined with speed. make them rather difficult to hit: but 
when hit with one or two shot show a kill by dropping 
znd remaining suspended head up until they pass out 
ef sight, when they are instantly raised to the fying 
position and locked ready for a return flight in the 
opposite direction. 














Some recent scores follow: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 

MEMEE oie iccces 25 22 Van Cantfort ... 10 2 
ee . 18 Mishler 10 2 
Dr Dixon ..... 2 16 Meyers 10 4 
ae <>. oe 17 Meyers 15 7 
PME, Cicccsa iss 25 24 Mishler 15 3 
NM 2s cuee sass 10 2 

Next event: 
pee 99 Miller 15 
Mishler 65 Mc sik ces 8 
sittner 59 ORE ck canst 10 
Dr Dixon 63 Wagner 30 
PENOMIEE cv ccsecce a5 

Last shoot: 
EB oir sk sino: t0inve 25 15 Wedder .6.ccoces 6 
Walters 25 16 MIE «cio Viron< a4cre 18 
UE Sa cae oe sieks 35 2? Van Canfort 1 
Van Cantfort .. 25 7 Bork 13 
Aa 25 23 Walters 19 
Le % 14 ) OS eee 16 
ED. “réticpkcwente 25 21 

Mr. Bittner used No. 6 shot at close range in one 


event, and put the birds out of commission. ‘They are 
not designed for such heavy pounding, but stand well 
under No. § or 7%. 


E. E. MiIsH Ler, Sec’y. 


Excelsior Rod and Gun Club. 


THE annual target shoot of the Excelsior Rod and 
Gun Club at Columbia, Pa., will be held Thursday, Oct. 
24. The special features: Average moneys and $100 
merchandise race. One cent for each target thrown will 
be set aside to form a purse, which will be divided 
among the high guns as follows: If the purse amounts 
to $25, five moneys and two extra moneys for each $5 
ever this amount. Program open to all amateurs. You 
can shoot for targets only at 2 cents each. Shooting 
starts promptly at 10:30 A. M. 

Club house has just been remodeled, and is a com- 
fortable, commodious structure overlooking the Susque- 
hanna River. We promise you a delightful day’s sport, 
and will do the best in our power to pull off a good 
shoot. The rest of it is up to you. 





J. E. Maurer, Winner Forest AND STREAM Cup. 
Oldest Members of the Club—J. Heil, Maurer and 
* W. Kelechner. 
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8 86ano Handsom est, 


fi 


| Repeating Shotgun 
: ade es ae 


i. 
pe 


Ee ae 


ESTER: 


MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
20 GAUGE TAKE DOWN 


It weighs only 534 pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun on the market, all metal parts throughout being made of 
Nickel Steel. It exhibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and finish unapproached by repeating guns of other makes. 
It is free from unsightly screws and pins to collect rust and dust and work loose; and its solid breech, closed at the rear, gives it 
extreme safety. In operation, it works with an ease and smoothness unknown in guns of other makes. It is simple to load and 
unload, and simple to take down; being separated into two parts easily and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully 
up to the established Winchester Standard, which has no superior. é 












Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for handsome, illustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE 


a 
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The law of averages affirms again the superior shooting quality of the Red P Ammunition. Fourteen different men, amateurs and : 
professionals, competing in eighteen tournaments, won eighteen first averages. Isn’t that conclusive? Here is the dope: th 
te 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Sept. 1-3.......... Bacco acne rh ...+++--.H. R. Bosley, High Amateur.......... cake ce. 00s cece Oke ee te 
Biaeenort, Corn. Sept. 2: 0)<:.0.06.60600000 Pecan s+eeeeeeeee H. S. Welles, High Professional................. ...144 ex 150 > 
Speer MORES BODE. 2aS. .osivsiswis enw ciscce phe tpieleitewtermens Perr. High Professional......... cee 
Holdrege, Neb., Sept. 6................ puis eee atemas coe .-.-.+-.J. S. Day, High Professional............. Nr aigteraterne .. 146 ex 150 b 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, Sept. 7........ steeeeeeeeseeeeeceeeceees We R, Chamberlain, High Professional..............149 ex 150 i 
IN aio e5 a vgs 5 vw os \e nie nies ves esineiniaee se ¥eae W. Henderson, High Professional.................. 148 ex 150 10 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Sept. 18-20................. ctisiicex eae . Harvey Dixon, High Amateur.................. ....269 ex 300 
Bridgeport, Ala., Sept. 19-20.................. ssseeeceeeees++. Walter Huff, High Professional.................. ...283 ex 300 
Leitchfield, Ky., Sept. 23....... iia Picasa cbeae Mee alee W. Henderson, High Professional..... Se Saeietoe ..+. 98 ex 100 G 
Princeton, Ky, Bet, 29... cescvsece st eceeceeeeeeecececseeeeees We Henderson, High Professional...... 5 a:0 i°e'y 60:9.0:96 a 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 29............. sales Sawai cea wwse W. S. Trout, Bien Amster. ......666..6500. 0.00.0. 00 06 «Mane ae pe 
Ns a OO ce a dntseeahe Perrrerrerereee ee ee Ree eee 186 ex 200 
Omnka, Mek, Oct, 0-2... ..........0.000. Sei beksslek audds oo ss Ee Me, WU, MEI, os cv cca scvenncneseaes 375 ex 400 * 
Winchester, Ky, Oct, 3. .........00600: males lass tape Roeetn sane ine oie Oe Guy Ward, High Professional....... beac aise .. 99 ex 100 th 
McAlester, Okkla., Oct. 4:.......cccceseee. Spiedeve aie ceapeetind ...H, J. Donnelly, High Professional............ coccee SS C= 100 ki 
re insane siemeaesten W. Henderson, High Professional.................. . 96 ex 100 th 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 5......... ow omme eeu oSeesecccccccc ccs MRMNEE GROTON, EERE CONGROGBIONEL. <..0.0.0000000000 -143 ex 150 
Decatsr, FH. MOC Gs oo. cise cic occ. OE ates wate ekeaielae ..... A, C. Connor, High Amateur........... se sien tibia ...147 ex 150 . 
al 
{at the trap t : 3344 ex 3510 st 
Use P Shells {on your fall hunt} if you want results : 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO si 
NEW YORK: 96 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 608-612 Howard St., J. S$. French, Manager. Cif 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omohundre, Manager. fis 
Nag = we 
bli 
er | ha 
Cincinnati Gun Club. Mrs. Topperwein .............000. ; » rere » Wapakoneta Gun Club. en 
THE advance guard of shooters entered for the Post Le Compte ..............  . . 40 Wapakoneta, O., Oct. 3.—Fourth annual tournament Th 
Season tournament, reached Cincinnati on the 12th, and Huntley ...............-ccsccceceeee on... 2S 63 ef Wapakoneta Gun Club was held here to-day with 
a number were at the grounds on that day and the 13th, Maxwell ..............ccecceeeceecs me se 16 thirty entrants, including four pink sheet shooters. Lon to 
anxious for a little practice on the grounds where they Hightower ...........ccccceeeeeeees B08 xa ak 40 Fisher had his “gaze of concentration” with him, getting 
all hope to break records. Among the prominent ama- Ward ........ccccceccccccecccccecece Sg re 19 142 out of 150, taking high gun honors, and the more 
teur and professicnal experts who took part in the events Daniels .........ccccccecccccceccccs aes 18 substantial substance generally associated therewith. nal 
en those days were Fred. G. Bills, of Chicago, who won George Kistler coaxed second gold and glory with 138, 
high eae sare on + and doubles (1,000 which left ee - Ben a with — — error In 
targets) at both of the previous Post Season tournaments; z more. B. Call took top pro.-for-targets-only satisfaction 
. B. Eaton, Fayette, Mo., winner of the Preliminary Rhode Island Country Club and had only to “kill” 189 to do it. “Snuff” Taylor and tha 
ae at the Grand American last year; R, H. Bruns, Nayatt, R. I., Oct. 12.—A handicap shoot was held Rill Chamberlin divided second smoke with 137. Chas. it 
of Brookville, Ind., who cleaned up everything at the at the Rhode Island Country Club grounds to-day. E. Z’nt hehaved as a properly behaved secretary should 
big Denver shoot this fall; Lester German, Aberdeen, Three contestants, J. B. Lewis, games FE. Sullivan and do, thereby helping materially in the success of the yea 
Md., one of the best professional shots in the country; William Binney, Jr., had scores for the best average on tournament. Scores: iat 
Mrs. ‘Topperwein, of San Antonio, Tex., the expert with 50 targets. There was good trapshooting besides the Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 8 
rifle and shotgun, and the only woman trapshooter who handicap contest, for the committee trophy. Out of a #y R Taylor..... 150 187 Ed. Brune....... 150 =—«87 tior 
has qualified for this tournament. Mr. Topperwein is possible 50, the result was as follows: J. B. Lewis 50, y C Downey... 150 132 WN Camp..... 117 
also here, and at the conclusion of this tournament will J. E. Sullivan 50, William Binney, Jr., 50, C. Church 42, 4 B Shobe..... 150 136 *L J Squier..... 429 thr 
visit the N. C. R. Gun Club at Dayton, ©., where he A, C, Blanding 42, J. F. Wood 40, R. B. McElroy 40, Ben Downs ..... 150 117. Lon Fisher ..... 142 are 
and his wife will give an exhibition of fancy shooting FF, H. Elmore 41, George E. Leibrich 38, Arthur Ostby *\W Chamberlin. 150 137 W F Lambert... 133 : 
with rifle. revolver and shotgun. H. W. Kahler, Phila~ 38, George M. Parks 32, J. B. Merriman 32. F W. Markman. 150 122 SRE iancennese 150 116 is t 
delphia, Pa., one of the top-notch amateurs of the coun- ei Call i. 150 139 } F Rogegs...... 14 
try; E. _ Daniels, Lynchburg, Va.; J. Hightower, C L. Moclles.... 160 19 Chas H Rogee.. 88 to 
Americus, Ga.; J. R. Taylor, Columbus, O., high pro- New York A. C. Gun Club. C T Stevens..... 150 127 Cl H Rogge.. 88 tab’ 
fessional for 1911; S. A. Huntley, Sioux City, Ia., and CS Sa... 150-127 Geo Jackley .... 150 101 
Guy Ward, Birmingham, Ala., who is booked for a Tue New York Athletic Club trapshooting season M Markham... 150 12% SS won oo ae gan 
place near the top when the returns are all in. Fred will begin on Oct. 26 at Travers Island. There will be a + R Dickey.... 150 111 Dr V V Noble.. 90 72 
Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia. (Chief Heap Talk), is here, but — special handicap for members; also one for guests. This Geo Kistler .... 150 138 Shockley ..... 15 7 ple. 
put in his time “seeing Cincinnati,” as a day’s practice, will be the first reunion of the Winged Foot marksmen J A Penn...... 150 105 y ee en act 15 13 pou 
more or less, cuts no figure with him; he can deliver since the victorious team returned from the Olympic ‘yY A Hubler.... 150 137. E Winget ....... 15 9 
the goods just the same. games, three of whom are members of the New York ove 
The events on the 13th were at 25 targets each, E. A.C.’ The regular season will open Nov. 2, when the dj 
M. Daniels leading the bunch with 94. Mrs. Topper-  ycual trophies will be competed for, including a monthly Ist 
wein did nice work also, breaking 47 in the last 50 and cup, club trophy and several prizes presented by mem- by 
going out —“ aot Bruns and German tied © bers. Full information from P. R. Robinson, New 
on out of 90. arry Kahler also shot in fine form, York Sporting Goods Co., 17 Warren street. son 
scoring 48 out of 50, a 96 per cent. gait. H. D. Freeman, am 
Atlante, Ga., took part in = — on — a break- Se e CVO ver to t 
i close to 90 per cent., which is some below his aver- uy : 
ae Shooting at doubles = the come day, he tied =e New Hanover Gun Club. prac 
. R. Taylor on 8 out o pairs; Guy Ward was hig = a aes . ‘ 3 one 
JF 87, and J. S. Day, Cincinnati, second, with 8. On Witmtncton, N. C., Oct. i.—The following scores Nat.onal Trophy for Civilian Rifle Clubs : 
the 13th several events at doubles were shot, Day lead- Were made at our regular shoot on the a ove date: The penthiens aeneiinn e-dilnes eating we shai 
: : ‘rs: Kahl ith 80, d Targets: 2 2 2 2 Total. ees : 8 ; 
ing with 85 out of 49 pairs; Kahler second wit » an Walter Huft 94 95 99 94 95 for civilian rifle clubs are as follows: , gy 
German third with 70 out of 37 pairs. I *Clas aoe” pee ences 21 23 29 95 91 To be competed for annually under the auspices of 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 7 Hi Dreher Rec ee eee eee 9 99 4 93 88 the National Rifle Association of America on gallery sum 
Taylor ........4. 140 117 # Mrs Topperwein 100 WE! Wma et. ce dagen 1 21 19 2 83 ranges. Qpen to teams from rifle clubs organized under the 
MINE asnvcosinsice 2: 20. Damiels: 2. cc0ns 100 94 Ost ei en ne mn 10 15 5 the rules and gees of the National Board for the 
Hightower ...... 215 188 C B Eaton....... ae er en nnnrer seen ee ee ee Promotion of Rifle, Pract'ce and affiliaed with the Mac 
Maxwell ........ 2200 206 #£=¥F G Bills........ 75 69 ores q National Rifle Association of America. Any number 0' 
Freeman ........ 140 «#120 RH Bruns...... 50 49 men up to ten _ ae a —— = highest the 
Smith ....ccceee 150 122 H W _ Kahler.... 50 48 iel Boo . scores to count for record. istance, 75ft. e N. 
Masiey Le aageenies 20 7 L S German..... 50 ° 49 Daniel ne Gun Club A. competition gallery target will be used Official tar- The 
Hammerschmitt. 20 16 ON a 50 45 Tue following scores were made on the grounds of gets will be furnished free by the N. R. A. Pome in v 
L Gambell ..... 20 13 Le Compte ..... 50 42 the Daniel Boone Gun Club, at Marthasville, Mo., prone, no part of extended arm to touch the grou “> 
BORE Siestwsenewse 80 67 Peer 100 56 Oct. 5: eee the em. _ ogy support — pny eae in § 
y St Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke the rifle except the sl'ng. ifle, any .22cal., g vi 
Pairs Goublcs: ee Se 2 2 43 13 Total. Underwood ..... 75 63 Struebbe ....... 50 33 rot over 10!bs, Ammunition any. Sights, any, at weig 
Roe akon iabibipmemione eae 21 Meyer ........++ 50 40 F Koelling ..... 25 23s taining glass, which can be on on any part o = 
Kahler ... wats: aCe eee 80 F Saqeare ...600- 50 38 MEE es avecneee 25 23—sorifle. Trigger pull, not less than 3lbs. Time ag beet, 
Eaton ..... Se IR re ie. tie 14 E W Gard...... 50 34 FP GOR ices cic 25 17. +15 minutes for the string of ten shots, taking time re urk¢ 
ee So .. 2 % q J. O. Wrtso0n, Sec’y. the first shot. No member of the team to fire more most 
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five shots preliminary to firing his score in the match 
on the night of the contest. judge appointed by the 
N. R. A. will act as executive officer of the match; he 
will appoint a witness, and both will certify on the back 
of the target that they witnessed the shooting, and that 
all conditions were lived up to. At the close of each 
match the results will be at once telegraphed to the office 
of the N. R. A., or manager for that district, and an 
official report blank filled out and mailed at once to 
headquarters. All entries received will be divided into 
leagues, containing not more than twelve clubs, so that 
the matches will not extend longer than three months. 
The winning teams of each league will shoot off for the 
championship. Entrance, $10 per team; one team only 
allowed to a club. To the club winning first place will be 
awarded the National trophy, to be held for one year, 
or until the next competition, and ten medals, to go to 
the ten men shooting in the greatest number of con- 
tests. To the team winning second place will be given 
ten medals under the same conditions. The winning 
team will also receive a “certificate of victory,” to be 
retained by the club. 

Entries will close on Dec. 1, and the matches will 
begin as soon after that as the arrangements can be 
erfected. Entries should be made to Lieut. Albert S. 
fones, Secretary, National Rifle Association of America, 
1025 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 


GAME IN NORTHWESTERN WYOMING. 

Continued from page 487. 
pelicans 1 was much interested in. The ospreys 
and pelicans often drew a blank when they dove; 
the kittiwakes almost never. The pelicans and 
kittiwakes always fished in fairly deep water; 
the ospreys always in shallow. Once in a while 
an osprey would stick his claws into a fish too 
large to lift, and he would then have a great 
struggle to get himself loose again, but no such 
mistakes were made by the others. I could never 
see that any of them got many trout. The prin- 
cipal prey was apparently suckers and squaw- 
fish, doubtless because easiest to catch, as they 
were extremely plentiful. 
blue herons are perhaps the worst enemies trout 
have, except the cannibals of their own species, 
and they should be destroyed remorselessly. 
They are, however, rather difficult to kill, owing 
to their wariness. 

The only trout in these waters was origi- 
nally the common Rocky Mountain black-spotted. 
In Jackson Lake these attain a size so great 
that I do not care to say here what it is, for 
it would not be readily believed. About fifteen 
years ago some numskull dumped a lot of Michi- 
gan lake trout into Shoshone Lake in the Na- 
tional Park, and thence they spread rapidly 
throughout all the tributaries of the Snake, and 
are exterminating the indigenous species. This 
is too bad, for the lake trout are not comparable 
to the natives either as regards sport or the 
table. They will not rise to the fly, are not 
gamy fighters, and are cannibals pure and sim- 
ple. I have caught them weighing several 
pounds with stomachs stuffed with trout fry not 
over two inches long. Between them and the 
disturbance incident to the irrigation works built 
by the Reclamation Service at the fort of Jack- 
son Lake, fly-fishing in the Snake, which used 
to be the best I ever knew or heard of, has been 
practically ruined.. It is more pleasure to catch 
one good brook trout than a dozen of such logy 
sharks as are here pictured, in the hands of 
J. W. R., boss of a logging camp, operating last 


‘summer on Jackson Lake, getting out timber for 


the Reclamation Service. These trout are called 
Mackinaw in that locality, but whether they are 
the true species of that name I do not know. 
The real Lake Michigan trout reaches 100 pounds 
in weight; the largest specimen thus far caught 
in Shoshoni, or Jackson Lakes or tributaries, 
weighed sixteen and one-half pounds. 

Close to my camp for several weeks there 
lurked a little cock ruffed grouse, as tame al- 
most as a domestic chicken. One day I tried 


The fish-ducks and _ 


a SSAA 
WHEN EVERY TARGET COUNTS 








Be Sure 








Your Load Is Right 


The Post Season Tournament at Cincinnati This Week Will 
Decide Who Wins 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE 








and 








HIGH PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE 
for 1912 


Watch the scores in next week’s issue of this paper 


The following were the leaders among the professionals when the 
Post Season Tournament commenced, having shot at | 200 targets 
in the Southern, Eastern and Western Handicap Tournaments. 


W. R. Crosby...... 
W. HH. Mew:...... 


George Maxwell...... a os 
....--- 1160 ex 1200—96.6 “ “ 


L. S. German....... 


eee eee 


.....-.1164 ex 1200—97 ‘“ ‘“ 


1169 ex 1200 —97.4 per cent. 
1162 ex 1200—96.8 “ “ 


(A total of 4655 ex 4800, or just one target less than 97 per cent.) 


They All Shot Either 


DU PONT—or—SCHULTZE 


‘Note:—When Mr. W. A. Davis won the Annual Chicago Gun Club 
Championship on October 6th, finishing with a run of 103 straight, and 
shooting out a very classy field, he shot 36 drams of Schultze. 


What Powder Do You Shoot? 


‘REET NneIEMEERE REN Si) m 





to get his photograph, and in the attempt learned 
something of a bird’s innate wisdom. When I 
began to unlimber my kodak, he was in the clear, 
and while my activity did not frighten him, it 
made him uneasy, and though he did not attempt 
to fly or run away, he moved his position by a 
few steps. So far as my eyes could discern, the 
change made not the slightest difference in his 
visibility, but the picture appended herewith told 
a different story. It is surely strange that he 
should have known the difference; perhaps he 
didn’t, but I suspect he did, for nearly every live 
creature in the wilds knows something of the 
protection which color in a background may give. 

In the four weeks I spent here alone I took 


no life except of a few trout, and left the coun- 
try and its denizens as I found them. The lust 
for killing has small excuse; all the more in these 
days when so little game remains. I must con- 
fess, however, that though the trout were the 
finest and fattest that I ever saw anywhere, I 
reached a point of satiety at which I could not 
bear the taste or smell of them, and actually got 
a good deal below par from sheer lack of nitro- 
genous food. 

It is immensely to the credit of Wyoming 
that a game preserve of liberal dimensions should 
have been created. The State has undoubtedly 
more game than any other, yet it was the first, 
I believe, to take action of this kind, and it is 
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The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You wouldn’t throw away t pend pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
pistol and shotgun ammunition; 160 pages of prac- 
tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
postage to 


The llarlin Firearms CQ. 


27 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 


No Shortcomings 


The Smith Gun has no shortcomings—not one. The 6 Hunter 
brothers, with inventions, precision, workmanship and experience, 
kept after shot gun shortcomings for 22 years, until they had wiped 
out the last and least important one. 


“6 Times 22 Years Experience’’ gives the shooter of a Smith 
Gun the fullest possible pleasure in the field, and the maximum 
game in his bag. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new L. C. Smith 20-gauge. 
Send for Catalog. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., 90 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 
L. C. SMITH GUNS 








For the Sportsman’s Library 


“Stories of Some Shoots” 


By James A. Drain. 


Hear what an English Publication says: 
““*Stories of Some Shoots’ is a book of Shooting 
experiences which comes near to being the best 
account of Scotch conditions of sport which has 
ever been put into print. ‘The American picturesque 
style of narrative wonderfully well suits the con- 
veyance of ideas as to how the scenery and sport- 
ing methods of North Britain strike a traveled and 
observant sportsman; * * * in no book have 
the toils and ardours and excitements of deer- 
stalking and general shooting been better con- 
veyed to the mind of the reader.” . 

—Arms and Explosives, England. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW, AS THE 
FIRST EDITION WILL SOON BE 
EXHAUSTED, 


Price $1.25 


ARMS AND THE MAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 








ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly STEwart & BINNEY) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby St.. BOSTON, MASS. ~ 
Cable Address, ‘‘Designer,”” Boston 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street - New York 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 





High Gun 


AT DENVER, 1912 
HANDICAP, SEPT. 10-13 


Mr. R. H. Bruns, shooting his 


LEFT EVER 


made the marvellous run of 
283 without a miss. 

On the 700 single targets, in- 
cluding handicaps, Mr. Bruns 
scored 683 out of 700. 


The second day of the tourna- 
ment on the day's program of 
200 targets, Mr. Bruns and 
his Lefever gun scored 200 
out of 200. A world’s re- 
cord for ten traps. 

On the 500 single 16-yard 
target for amateurs, Mr. Bruns 


scored 494 out of 500. 


ANOTHER WINNER AT THE 
PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP 
Mr. L. H. Reid, shooting his Lefever gun, won 
second high average with 381 out of 400. 


Why don’: you shoot a LEFEVER? 
Write for Catalog 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


Guns of Lasting Fame 
23 Maltbie Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUALITY in advertising is desirable. 
Once secured, it attracts constant attention. 


“The Long Shooters” 
and the Origin of 300 Yards Revolver Shooting 


(NEW) 
Interesting alike to Civilian and Soldier, Amateur 
and Professional. A neatly-bound volume; illus- 
trated from photographs of shooters and shooting 


scenes. By one of the shooters. 
WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER 
Price 75 Cents Postage 4 cents extra 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

















GUNS 


FOR BIG AND 
LITTLE GUNS 


the best of them—RIFLES, PISTOLS 
and AMMUNITION~—all of the sun- 
dries too, are here in endless variety. 
Our Catalogue shows some rare z 
bargains. It is a book wort 

aving and_we really want you to 
have one. _ It will convince you that 
we should have been friends long ago. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 
916 Broadway, Brooklyn New York City 


mele asta Sey 






still almost alone. The facts are rather a savage 
commentary upon the alleged sportsmanship of 
the average American, who appears to be in 
favor of the protection and preservation of game 
only that he and his friends may have the pleas- 
ure of killing it. 


ROD AND GUN ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI 

Continued from page 488. 
Saturday in Louisiana we saw within two hours 
five hundred shells sold to negroes. This means 
something, and with the high water of the past 
spring means more than ever to the shooters 
who pursue this bird in the lower Mississippi 
country. 

Sugar mills and their tall belching stacks 
now became a common sight. The banks of the 
river behind the high levees for a day’s travel 
above New Orleans seemed to have been peopled 
and tilled for hundreds of years, as indeed it has. 
Schools and colleges and churches and little store 
centers fairly lined the banks, and game was seen 
no more, having made for more primitive coun- 
try on the Gulf coast. And with the thickening 
of the settlements, the greater number of steam- 
ers hauling molasses and sugar and cotton to the 
southern metropolis, we began to understand that 
our trip down the artery of a continent was 
over. We had seen more game and fish than 
ever before, and more of it lawlessly slaughtered. 

The cruiser had housed and cared for us 
well. Many boats that were unsuited to the big 
conditions and furious banging of the lower river 
had been put out of the running at many points 
from Memphis downward. Yet we, land crabs 
that we were, had by some grains of common 
sense and a bit of daring made the trip with- 
out any unseemly experiences and voted it a 
success. 

[THE END.] 


ISLAND BIG GAME OF THE NORTH 
PACIFIC. 
Continued from page 490. 

Island in 1909, the author was accompanied by 
Mrs. Sheldon, who faced with fine courage the 
hard work of mountain climbing and the extra- 
ordinary discomforts of an Alaska autumn, and 
proved herself an able and cheerful comrade. 
A number of bears were seen near the shore 
and near the salmon rivers, but the weather was 
extremely unpropitious for hunting, and while 
Mrs. Sheldon had more than one shot at bears, 
none were secured. 

In this section of the book much is told 
about the ways of the salmon, the birds, the 
deer and the bears. The birds were beginning 
to migrate, the deer to rut, and when there 
was a bright fair day, it was a joy to be abroad. 

Mr. Sheldon recommends Admiralty Island 
as offering attractions for bear hunting, more 
than most islands on the Alaska coast, but 
points out that autumn is not the time to hunt 
bears as is the spring. Yet autumn has its at- 
tractions. 

“To be sure, it is a wonderful sight to see 
the huge bear suddenly appear on the bank of 
a creek swiftly fowing through the great forest, 
while the salmon fight and splash and the gulls 
scream in plaintive voices as they hover about 
the pools. To see the bear leap into the 
rapids, sweep out a salmon with its paw, and 
retire silently into the wood to make its feast 
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must be a stirring experience and one that 
would give a wonderful glimpse of wild life in 
the forest of the wilderness. It is, however, a 
field for the photographer, not the sportsman. 
A hunter of some experience could easily shoot 
several bears along the salmon creeks in Sep- 
tember. but their pelage is light—hardly satis- 
factory as a trophy. There is little sport in 
hunting them by stealth, trusting to snap-shots 
in the brush, or watching silently until they 
come into the water, only to indulge in marks- 
manship and get the shot without effort. My 
experience on Montague Island is a description 
of what can be enjoyed on Admiralty Island 
during the month of May; for the habits of the 
bears on both are strictly similar, and they must 
then be stalked high up on the slopes above 
timber, while the wonderful landscape is unfold- 
ed before the vision.” 

The last few pages of the book are devoted 
to three appendices, two of them descriptions 
of new species and one on the habits of the 
Montague bear. This volume contains prac- 
tically everything that is known about. this 
great new Alaska bear, which is nearly related 
to the bear of the Kenai Peninsula. 

Ii the “Wilderness of the North Pacific 
Coast Islands” appeals most strongly to the big- 
game hunter and nature lover, it is yet written 
with so great a charm and so graphically de- 
scribes far distant regions that it should have 
a wide popularity among that great public that 
knows iittle of the joys of hunting or of natural 
history, observation, and seeks merely enter- 
tainment. 

A number of the illustrations in the book 
are from drawings by Mr. Rungius, but most 
of them are from photographs made by the 
author or his friends. 


MY THREE-POINTER. 
Continued from page 491. 
over the hill, while I watched the Crossing from 
behind a screen of brush. Never a sound or 
sight of a deer was mine that morning, so I 
returned to camp simply famished and ready 
for another breakfast. 

About noon Dad came in with a sad tale. 
After several hours’ climb through the brush 
he sighted a fine buck quite near, standing on 
the brink of a ravine. Dad fired, and to all 
appearances broke Mr. Buck’s neck, for he 
tumbled down the gully end over end. . Dad had 
several good chances to fire again, but did not 
consider it necessary. He pursued his way 
leisurely down the gully and found—this is sad 
—only a few blood stains. He had only creased 
the deer’s neck, stunning it for a moment. It 
was hopeless to try and follow him, so Dal 
came back to camp. He finished his tale by 
giving me the following advice: “Little girl, 
if you shoot a deer and think he is dead, shoot 
him as long as he can wriggle.” We watched 
the Crossing again toward sunset, but had no 
luck, 

Next morning we started out again—this 
time Dad went to a lick about two miles away. 
He started away a little earlier than I did. 1 
cooked my breakfast and dallied around the 
fire—was not very anxious to go to the lick. 
Thad not found crouching behind some bushes. 
the ground soaked with dew, as wildly exciting 
as I had imagined. In fact, I retained a vivid 













PARKER GUNS 


Wear Well, Shoot Well and Handle Well 


Wear well because they are made of the best material by the most skillful craftsmen. 
Shoot well because they hold the charge compactly together at extreme ranges. 


Handle well because the greatest attention has always been paid to the distribution 
of wood and metal, to insure perfect balance and the most symmetrical outline. 


Twenty-bore Parkers have set the pace for small bores in America, and are growing 
in popularity every year with the most progressive sportsmen. 


For further information regarding guns in gauges ranging from 8 to 28, address 


PARKER BROS. :-: Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren Street 






LEAR VISION means asure shot. The bright rays of the sun, or the haze ofa 
C dark day can’t affect your vision if you wear KING’S SHOOTING GLASSES. 


Made of Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and infinitely superior to amber. 
Non-magnifying. Postpaid, $1.50 to $7.00. Prescriptions ground to order. 


The KING and the KING-BUSCH-STELLUX Binoculars have w nderful magnify- 
ing power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifically correct, Endcrsed by 
the leading sportsmen of America. You save $10 to $25 buying direct from us. 


Write to-day for Booklet and Prices 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. Cleveland, Ohio 


(Patented, Feb. 20, 1912.) 





remembrance of how. my teeth chattered and The aging of a cocktail is as 
how cold and achy I felt. f fl 
Finally, I cheered myself with the thought, | necessary to per ect Havor 


“Oh, well, I needn't stay long,’ and started | as the aging of wine or whisky. 


forth. Had to cross the creek, a slippery log | we 
The delicious flavor and aroma of 


serving as a bridge, and getting across was 
rather a hazardous undertaking for me. I made | e 
quite a bit of noise and wasn’t thinking of deer | ( ] b i ktails 
as I stepped down the trail. u oc 
4 . Fem : where * Se — is due not alone to the precise 
Nea reek; there 1s a fine lick just at the ° ° . 
= pietes ee blending of the choicest liquors 


edge of the water. The McCloud trail runs in | . 
the open for about fifty yards along by the obtainable, but to the fact that 





lick. As I stepped from behind the last shelter- | they are softened to mellowness 
ing clump of brushes, I occasionally glanced | by aging before bottling. 
across, then stood rooted to the spot, for there Manhattan, Martial end other 
looking at me stood a fine buck, the first wild standard blends, bottled, ready 
deer I had ever seen, on the opposite bank of | to serve through cracked ice. 
the creek. We were about fifty yards apart. Refuse Substitutes. 

As I continued to stand motionless, ne | AT ALL DEALERS. 


dropped his head and continued to work the 
lick. Very cautiously I raised my rifle to my 
shoulder, took aim, and then remembered, with 
a sickening sensation, that I had neglected to | 
throw a load in the barrel before reaching the 
lick. Dad does not allow loaded guns in camp. 
I threw a load in suddenly, and the devr 
threw his head up, turned sideways and then 
paused, listening. As he paused I fired, aim- 
ing right back of the front shoulder-blade. He | 
sprang in the air, then was away and up the | 
bank in a flash. I threw the shell out of the | 
gun, ran down the bank and jumped clear | 
across the creek, a feat I have never equale:l 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 





since. 


. 3a 8, Chas. D. Barney @ Co. 
The dogs were at camp with my sister, so 


I examined the. blood stains. Dad had told me | BANKERS AND BROKERS 


that if a deer was vitally wounded the blocd | MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
would be almost black. and as this was very PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES 


dark, I scrambled up the hill, through brush 25 Broad Street, New York 
and over rocks, stopped a moment to listen. |! 122 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 









ond glancing at my rifle was horrified to see | 
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so 
LARGE MOUTH BASS CUP—NORTHERN 


‘Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of FIELD AND 
STREAM, for the Record Large Mouth Bass caught 
season 1912. 


Brook Trout. 


Stephen H. Palmer..... 6 lbs. 5 oz. 
| 3 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Joe H. Lumpkin....... 2\bs. 9 oz. 

K. Chrisofferson....... 2 lbs. 9 oz. 

Foe Ce 2 lbs. 2 0z. 

sam: Piayes, Jr.:........ 1lb. 13 0z. 

Muscallonge. 

Nellie D. Sammis...... 37 Ibs. 

Dr. Fred L. Whiting...341bs. 8 oz. 

Koo) NIE ooo ccs cae 34 Ibs. 

HDD: MeReegict......<wss 32 lbs. 8 oz. 

Be BB STEN okscs 6s a sew eis 25 Ibs. 

N. 3.» Melbrook......:....% 14lbs. 8 oz. 


Questions gladly answered by 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


attached, and these prizes are open to you, and every other sportsman, whether 
teaders or subscribers to FIELD AND STREAM or not. 

The full conditions and list of trophies are published in each issue of FIELD 
AND STREAM. Stories of last year’s prize winners now running. 

The following is a partial list of those at present ahead in four of the classes in 
our contest—as published in our October number. 
classes, including all the fresh and salt water game fish. See whether you have 
taken larger fish this season than the ones shown. 


Stop at the nearest newsstand and secure a copy of our November issue—out 
to-day—and consult the list of those ahead up to date. 
ditions and get your affidavit in at once, as the contest is about to close. 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST EDITOR 





Have You Put in 


YOUR Affidavit 


— in -— 


Field and Stream’s 
Contest ? 


FIELD AND STREAM is offering 
fifteen handsome trophy cups and 
upwards of a hundred merchandise 
prizes to those anglers taking—on 
sportsmanlike tackle—the largest 
game fish in the various classes dur- 
ing the season of I9gI2. 




























This is absolutely an “open” con- 
test, with no strings or contingencies 









In all there are fifteen 







Small Mouth Black Bass. 












FS BEE» 5.0 5a5i6 tore 3° 8 Ibs. 

Benj. F. Robinson...... 7\bs. 40z. 
Oscar’ Fransson........ 6 Ibs. 15 oz. 
20 PURI 5 oes aceistswgeine 6 lbs. 13 oz. 
Mart Murphy.......... 6 lbs. 12 oz. 
Shes 1 Marit <o650655.5 6 lbs. 7 oz. 

Large Mouth Black Bass—Northern. 

Herman -A. Shatz....... 8 lbs. 1 oz. 
F. E. Rosenberg....... 6 Ibs. 13 oz. 
eo. Rte? 65s sea 6 lbs. 12 oz. 
Edward Mueller....... 6 lbs. 8 oz. 
John Chambers........ 6 lbs. 8 oz. 
Otto Holcker.......... 6 lbs. 402z. 





Then read the con- 









456 Fourth Ave., New York City 









that it was cocked. In my excitement I had 
noticed I snapped on the safety, and then look- 
ing straight ahead, saw my deer lying down. 
It saw me and tried to get on its feet and then 
fell back. I remembering Dad’s advice, fired 
several times; the deer struggled up, gave me 
a savage look as if longing to charge, then 
ran a little ways and dropped again. 

I walked quite close and fired some more. It 
did not move. I took a stick and tickled its 
stomach to see if it was alive or not. It con- 
tinued to stay quiet, so I started for camp. 
For once I had a dual nature—one part of me 
was perfectly quiet and rather astonished at 
the other, which was _ shrilling hysterically. 


“Sis, Sis, I’ve killed a deer!” I kept that up 
clear to camp, routed my sister and the dogs 
out and made her come to see my trophy. 

Breakfast seemed very important to Sis, but 
I wouldn’t ear of it. She had to see my deer—- 
then go after Dad. While I proudly carried the 
hunting knife, I did not possess courage to cut 
the deer’s throat. My! but those dogs were in 
ecstasy over the buck. They had not been 
near venison for some time, and are essentially 
hunting dogs. The buck was a three-pointer 
on one side; but, alas! only a forked horn on 
the other. However, as a fisherman always 
tells of his biggest fish, so do I tell of my 
“three-point” buck. 


Sis and the dogs started after Dad, while 
I sat beside the deer wondering how I could 
prove ownership should anyone come along and 
claim it. Fortunately, no one showed up, and 
before long Dad and Sis appeared. 

Dad certainly was happy. His eyes filled, 
and I’ll never forget how he looked. We slid 
the deer down to the creek and I had to help 
dress it. For the length of time I was so en- 
gaged, I was dreadfully sorry that I had shot it; 
but when, after watching the lick a _ while 
longer, I returned to camp and found Dad, Sis 
and the dogs feasting on roast spareribs, I be- 
gan to be glad after all, and after tasting a 
few mouthfuls, I was certain that I was mighty 
happy. After breakfast Dad cut a notch in 
“My” rifle, and with appropriate ceremonies | 
christened it Tom Neal. 

Many have asked me how many times I 
shot my deer, and I always answer that I can- 
not remember. Only myself and the record- 
ing angel really know, and I have sworn 
solemnly never to divulge it. Only I will say 
this: That contrary to what Dad thinks, a great 
many of those bullet holes were not where the 
bullets came out! 


VALUE OF BIRDS ON THE FARM. 
Continued from page 495. 


In fact, young barn owls will sometimes eat 
their own weight in food during the night. As 
the young birds usually number from five to ten 
and remain in the nest for about seven weeks, 
the harmful rodents destroyed during that period 
alone would be enormous. 

In California the barn owl feeds largely on 
gophers and mice. It is said to be “the best 
gopher catcher a man can have on his place,” 
and one farmer has gone so far as to say that 
he would gladly pay ten dollars for every one 
of them he could get to nest on his place. Boxes 
placed on barn or sheds will sometimes attract 
these birds by furnishing them with nesting sites. 

Two other common owls, the burrowing and 
screech owls, feed extensively on insects. 

The food of the screech owl consists largely 
of insects, as many as fifty grasshoppers having 
been found in the stomach of one of these birds, 


wwhile crickets, beetles and cutworms are also 


eaten. These birds are also diligent mousers. 
According to Dr. A. K. Fisher, “At nightfall 
they begin their rounds, inspecting the vicinity 
of farm houses, barns and corn cribs, making 
trips through the orchards and nurseries, gliding 
silently across the meadows, or encircling the 
stacks of grain in search of mice and _ insects. 
Thousands upon thousands of mice of different 
kinds thus fall victims to their industry. Their 
economic relations, therefore, are of the greatest 
importance, particularly on account of the abund- 
ance of the species in many farming districts.” 
The little burrowing owl, unlike most owls, 
works mostly during the day. It is the greatest 
destroyer of insects among the owls, feeding al- 
most entirely on them at certain seasons, while 
at other times small mammals are eaten. 
Aside from the harm done to crops by cef- 
tain small animals, their habit of girdling trees 
has also ruined many a valuable orchard. In an 
orchard in Maryland 2,000 apple trees were thus 
ruined by rabbits within two months. In refer- 
ring to this, Prof. Beal says: “It is very signifi- 
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cant that the nursery was near farm buildings 
where the wild enemies of the rabbits did not 
dare to come, while a newly set orchard at a 
distant part of the farm and close by woods 
and thickets was hardly touched.” 

A better knowledge of the exact relation of 
bird life to the farmer would often help to save 
thousands of dollars. Not long since a plague 
of meadow mice in Humboldt county, Nevada, 
caused the loss of 15,000 acres of alfalfa, as 
well as hundreds of dollars before the farmers 
of that region finally got control of the pests. 

As another case in point the writer would 
refer to the famous “scalp act” passed by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in 1885, which provided 
for a bounty on certain birds and animals be- 
lieved to be injurious. In less than two years 
the State expended nearly $100,000, a large part 
of which went’ to kill hawks and owls. In 
other words, the State had actually paid for the 
destruction of birds of inestimable value to the 
farmer. The money thus expended represented 
but a small part of the actual loss to the State, 
for their natural check being removed, the small 
animals increased accordingly, and the destruc- 
tion of crops which followed clearly demon- 
strated the important work which had been done 
by hawks and owls. 

In this connection Dr. A. K. Fisher has said: 
“The sooner farmers, ranchers, horticulturists 
and nurserymen learn that the great majority 
of birds of prey are their friends, and deserve 
protection, the sooner will depredations by 
noxious rodents and insects diminish.” 





YOUNG HOOD SEALS. 


Harry WHITNEY, who has just returned 
from a trip into Arctic waters on a sealer, has 
presented to the park five hood seal pups. One 
end of the crocodile’s summer pool has been 
filled with salt water and the youngsters installed 
there. Although but a trifle over two feet long, 
they possess tiny, sharp teeth, and an entire wil- 
lingness to use them if any familiarity is at- 
tempted. In pulling themselves up on the rocks 
the front flippers are bent so that the seal really 
walks on the ends as they curve under. When 
annoyed, thev express their irritation by growling 
very much like a dog. Only three are feeding 
tegularly—Zoological Society Bulletin. 








Kennel. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 3ist Street NEW YORK 
AIREDALES 


Illuminator and Briarwood’s Puppies. Champion bitch, 
ke Dell Damsel, in my kennels. Prices reasonable. 
TONEY-AIREZONE KENNELS, 

Phoenix, Ariz., and Los Angeles, Cal. 














OWNERS OF KENNELS AND REGISTERED 
DOGS who desire their names to appear in the 1913 
Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Guide Book and Directory 
are requested to send for blanks (no charge). 

C. S. R. Co., P. O. Box 1028, New York City. 


i ke a eee ee 
FOR SALE—One English Setter Dog; color, black, 
white and tan; 15 months old. Sire, Blake’s Count Glad- 
stone. For full particulars address 

J. Hy STEELE, Ellington, Conn. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If 
send for list and: prices of an woriaties. Always on 2 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


| Kennel Department | 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Oct. 28.—Southern Ohio Field Trial Association’s second 
annual fied trials. G. R. Harris, Sec’y, 15 West 
Sixth St., Cincinnati, O, 


The National Beagle Club of America, 


THE twenty-third annual field trials of the 
National Beagle Club of America will be held 
at Shadwell, Va., commencing on Nov. 7, 1912, 
and continuing until all the classes have been 
run. 

Shadwell is in Albemarle county, Va., about 
four miles east of Charlottesville, twenty miles 
west of Gordonsville, Va., and 110 miles south- 
west of Washington, D. C., on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, and is reached from Washing- 
ton by through train to Gordonsville or Char- 
lottesville, and there changing for the local train 
for Shadwell. 

The headquarters of the club during the 
trials will be at “Hunter’s Hall,” the property of 
H. A. S. Hamilton, about one mile from the 
railroad station at Shadwell. 

The rates during the trials wil! be two dol- 
lars per day. Good kennel accommodations and 
food for the beagles will be furnished by the 
club. 

The trials will start on Thursday morning, 
Nov. 7, with the running of the pack stakes. It 
is necessary, therefore, that all dogs entered in 
these stakes should arrive not later than Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 6, 1912. Dogs entered in 
the other classes and entries for the bench show 
must be on the grounds on or before Sunday 
morning, Nov. 10, at 9 o'clock. 

In connection with the trials a bench show 
will be held under A. K. C. rules, on Nov. 10. 

Premium lists for the bench show and field 
trials may be had upon application to the secre- 
tary. 

The committee would deem it a favor if you 
will notify the secretary as soon as_ possible 
whether you will attend the trials, make the 
club’s headquarters your headquarters, and the 
number of beagles which you will enter, so that 
the committee may arrange accommodations for 
you and your dogs. 

RAMSAY TURNBULL, 
Secretary and Chairman Field Trial Com., 
38 Wall Street, New York. 


HEIGHTS OF LIONS AND TIGERS. 


TureeE feet or a little over is the real height 
of good-sized lions and tigers. And when sports- 
men realize what an extra six inches or nine 
inches added to the stature involves in increased 
length and general bulk to balance the known 
proportions of the animals, I am equally sure 
they will admit that no lion ever scaled anything 
like four feet at the shoulder and that the height 
measurements of dead specimens give quite a 
false idea of the actual heights of the animals 
in life. 

The following are the heights at the shoul- 
ders of some of our large Felide: Large lioness, 
2 feet 11 inches; Manchuria tigress, 2 feet 9 
inches; Nepal tigress, 2 feet 8 inches; Sumatran 
tiger, 2 feet 7 inches; large male jaguar, 2 feet 
3 inches; male cheetah, 2 feet 2 inches——From 
the Field. 





Kennel. 


Spratt’s Puppy Biscuits 
Spratt’s Plain Puppy Meal 


THE STANDARD WEANING FOOD 


Spratt’s Pepsinated Puppy Meal 


FOR DELICATE PUPPIES 


None genuine unless stamped thus x 
Send stamp for “Dog Culture’’ 


SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 








BARGAINS IN EXPERIENCED SHOOTING DOGS :— 
Pointers of finest breeding and registered: Noted winning 
dog, Theodore T., won 11 times on bench. Sire, field trial 
winner. No. 1 stud dog, fit to head kennel; staunch to 
point and back; steady hunter; a bird finder, $80.00. Is 6 
years old, white and black. Black bitch, 2 years old, by 
noted Champion Nicholas R., dandy worker and bird 
finder, No. 1 brood bitch, $70.0. White and liver bitch, 
2 years old, by noted Champion Fingo’s Boy, No. 1 brood 
bitch and nice worker, $55.00. Puppies, 3 months old, by 
Champion Nicholas R. Just dandies, will make winners, 
$20.00 each. Write me for pedigree. 

CHAS. A. PAETZEL, Box S, Hope, Ind. 





FOR SALE—An English Setter Dog, one year old. 
Color, black, white and tan. Registered pedigree. For 
particulars address J. H. STEELE, 

Ellington, Conn. 





FOR SALE—tTwo_ good female Rabbit Dogs, Eight 
thoroughbred Coen Dogs. No better born. Six English 
watch dog puppies. All guaranteed to make good or 
money refunded. W, B. JOHNSON, Montgomery, Pa. 





FOR SALE—One liver and white Pointer Dog, 18 
months old. For full no address 
J. H. STEELE, Ellington, Conn. 





Beagle and Rabbit Hounds.—Thoroughly trained and ex- 
erienced hunters. Not gunshy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
uppies all ages. LEWIS MILLER, West ester, Pa 





Bayonne, N. J., Sept. 24, 1912. 
Mr. Charles Otis, 


President Forest & Stream Pub. Co., 
New York City. 


___ Dear Sir—For some time past I have intended writ- 
ing you in relation to an “ad” which I placed in your 
publication. I advertised a very fine bird dog for sale 
and received eight answers to same. I had imagined that 
your publication did not circulate in a very large area, 
but from the answers received I am glad to say to you 
that my opinion has changed very much. 

The answers came from points in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York States, and in fact, 
one party called me up on long distance telephone. 

I can recommend your publication (and will be glad 
to do so at each opportunity) to those who have any- 
thing of merit to dispose of, because it is a medium 
enjoying a large circulation, a reputable one, and 
reaches the class of readers who mean business. 

I disposed of my dog to my entire satisfaction, and 
again wish to compliment you on your excellent ad- 
vertising medium. 

Perhaps some “fellow” who has his doubts (as I 
kad) will be glad to know what your columns did for a 
“fellow” advertiser. If you care to use this letter for 
that purpose, you have my permission to do so. With 
best regards and wishes for the future, I am, 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Epwarp E. E ty. 





The 


American Kennel] Gazette 


Subscription, $2.00 per year 


1 Liberty Street ; New York 
Gives all official news of the American Kennel 
Club, including registrations, with addresses of 
owners and breeders, fixtures, club officials, ac- 
tive members, official awards of shows, and can- 
cellations and corrections. 

Breeders’ Register for names of breeders by States. 

Stud Dog Register for names of stud dogs by States. 
These Registers have proved of great benefit to 
many. Fee only $2.00 per year for each breed 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 





Florida. 





QUAIL— TURKEY—DUCK—DEER 
Located on Indian River, 174 miles south of Jacksonville. 
Dogs, guides and horses furnished. Black bass fishing. 
Reasonable rates. New management. A delightful place to 
take your wife. 


COCOA HOUSE, Cocoa, Florida 





Maine. 


MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS, Ashland, Me. 


Best Moose and Deer hunting in Maine. Remote camps, 
MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS, W. P. McNally, Prop. 





Minnesota. 


MUSCALLONGE GALORE 


Over 40 lakes, accommodations for 80 guests. Bass 
and Muscallonge fishing at the door. Write for 


28 page booklet. tet Bus meets all trains at 
PINE CONE CAMP 


Derset, Hubbard County - - - Minn. 





Maryland. 





BEST BASS FISHING 
On Atlantic Coast 
Kent Island Narrows - - Md. 
There are reasons, ask why. Best accommodations. 
Easy of access. 33 32 33 Booklet, etc. 


FISHERMAN’S INN 
C. J. B. MITCHELL, Prop. Chester P.O., R.D., Md 





Newfoundland. 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


LOG CABIN HOTEL 
Spruce Brook - - - Newfoundland 
fishing. Caribou hunting. Canoeing. 

Lovely scenery. very comfort, 
Terms moderate. Guides, licenses 


Salmon 
Motor boating. 
but no frills. 
and all, provided. 


New Jersey. 


OAK COURT HOTEL, Lakewood, N. J. 


Located in the Pine Belt. A family hotel, notable for a 
quiet air of domesticity and a_ homelike atmosphere. 
Booklet. Open October 15th to May 15th. 

E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 





Wuere the advertiser finds gilt-edged circu- 
lation of the right size, there he looks for the 
“open gateway” to the greatest possibility of 
profitable results. The two features are insepa- 
rable, and we have a fitting illustration of this 
in the gilt-edged circulation of Forest AND 
STREAM and the immense volume of advertising 
regularly carried. 





New York. 








DUCKSHOOTERS—I have good accommodations for 
point shooting. The most comfortable shooting. Stay 
aboard of auxiliary sloop near feeding ground to save 
early rising if preferred. Write cami in party and 
dates preferred. Ernest P. Hulse, East Moriches, L. I. 





W. J. O’Neil, proprietor, and Hammond, guide; good board and 
first-class accommodations. Good bird dogs and hounds. 
Centerville Station, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 








GAME HOGS GETTING MINERS’ MEAT. 


A NUMBER of arrivals in Dawson, Alaska, 
from the head of White River report a ruthless 
slaughter of game in that district on the Ameri- 
can side during the past summer. Big-game 
hunters came into the district in several parties, 
and spent weeks there. The Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway brought some of the hunt- 
short distance of the White River 
copper fields. The road and some of the coast 
steamer companies issued special illustrated pam- 
phlets, telling of the abundance of sheep, cari- 
bou, moose, bears, grouse and ptarmigan in the 
district. 

The parties attracted by the exploitation of 
the game feature so conducted themselves on the 
whole that the entire mining community is high- 
ly incensed. The men just down from the dis- 
trict cannot express themselves too emphatically 
in denunciation, they all agree, over the actions 
of the slaughterers. One of the miners, speak- 
ing at the Royal Alexandra, said, and the other 
White River people agreed with him, as follows: 

“White River has been blessed with consider- 
able large game, especially sheep. These animals 
have been near enough the prospectors for us 
to get fresh meat when we desire it without 
having to tramp forty to fifty miles. This sum- 
mer the people who slaughtered merely for pleas- 
ure in killing came. They reduced the herds and 
drove back the sheep. They also killed many 
caribou and moose when not needed. 

“One party came in after having killed four 
moose. Another killed four caribou. One 
woman in a Puget Sound millionaires’ party shot 
down three caribou and cried, it is said, because 
she missed the fourth. The party had no need 
of the meat beyond perhaps one animal. Other 
hunting parties were almost as bad. They came 
merely to get pleasure in shooting down hand- 
some large animals in cold blood. It is a cry- 
ing shame. The meat was left to rot. 

“Ptarmigan also could be shot everywhere 
at any time needed, but there was no excuse for 
anyone to slaughter the birds wantonly. How- 
ever, the sated pleasure seekers shot the birds 
by the score, and let them become putrid. One 
outfit brought forty ptarmigan into the North 
Fork island camp. Birds slaughtered in that 
number could not be used by the handful of 
people there in days. Several caribou and moose 
killed nearby at one time by single parties would 
last such little parties weeks, could it have been 
preserved. 

“Dr. Sugden, game warden for the White- 
horse district, was at Canyon City, on the Cana- 
dian side. Had the destroying squad come there 
the members would have been arrested and 
brought to Dawson. The game which the pam- 
pered pleasure seekers seek means life to the 
men prospecting in the wilds. If we take ham 
or bacon there, it costs forty cents a pound to 
lay it down at our camps, and then it is not 
fresh meat, and may be spoiled on the way in. 

“We are planning,to take up this matter 
with the Alaskan officials, and we hope to put 
a stop to the waste. I must say that one game 
hunter there this season was fair. He is Mr. 
Wheeler, of Indiana, who would not shoot an 
animal unless it had particularly fine horns, 
something he seldom found to his satisfaction. 
He carried a glass, and would inspect all big 
game carefully. When once in a long while he 
did kill an animal, which looked attractive, he 
brought in the game to the miners and saved 
some for himself. None was wasted. 

“The big game of the district summers on 
the American side, but winters on the Canadian 
side, and may be termed Canadian game. The 
people of this side, as well as the Americans, 
have every right to enter a vigorous protest 
against the slaughter. 

“Tt is time the mere pleasure hunter were 
barred from Yukon and Alaska, and the game 
reserved for the people who will need it in the 


district. : 
“Dr. Sugden, the Whitehorse game warden, 


ers within 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 





North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND - - Buies, N.C. 
PINE TOP LODGE 


Halifax County - - - - #£North Carolina 
Finest quail country in the Old North State. Thousands 
of acres and tens of thousands of quail. Guides, dogs, 
teams, telegraph and telephone. Fine automobile roads, 
Leave New York at night and arrive at Halifax follow- 
ing noon. Bring your wife and have rare sport in the 
Sunny South. il] Nov. Ist, address C. & L. P. Blow 
at Virginia Beach. After Nov. 1, at Tillery, Halifax 
County, N. C. 











Property For Sale. 





A RARE INVESTMENT 
Safer than Bonds ana Mortgages 


Four hundred and eighty acres of beautiful level land 
in Keith County, Nebraska. Rich black loam, six feet 
deep, which produces all kinds of big agricultural crops. 
Forty bushels of wheat to the acre, and all other crops 
in proportion. These lands are located eight miles from 
the county seat, and six miles from the thriving, bustling 
town of Brule, on the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. The town has church, high school, hotels, 
all kinds of stores, grain elevator, etc., etc. I will also 
sell 160 acres adjoining Brule, fronting on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, under cultivation, with all improvements. 
The climate is unsurpassed for all lung or throat dif- 
ficulties. Elevation, 3,200 feet. 


For terms and particulars address 
E. H. BARTON, 32 Bank St., Batavia, N. Y. 


CURRITUCK SOUND 


The owners of the best moderate-priced gunning property 
on Currituck Sound, N. C., will sell with immediate de- 
livery of possessicn. Swan, Geese and Ducks in reason- 
able quantities. Club house, superintendent’s house, 
boat house, launch, boats, live and wooden decoys— 
everything ready for immediate use, without further ex- 
ense. Would justify a club of ten (10) members. 
rospective purchasers can use in November on con- 
ditions. Apply to 


CLIFTON L. BREMER 
60 State Street, Room 517 Bostos, Mass. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


For Sale—About 400 acres of fine open land that has 
not been in cultivation for several years, and well stocked 
with partridge and other game. ituated four (4) miles 
from Ridgeway, S. C.; three (3) miles from Blythewood, 
S. C., on Southern Railway, and twenty (20) miles north 
of Columbia, S. C., in a beautiful rolling country and 
an ideal hunting section. This place has seven cottages, 
fine drinking water, together with several streams run- 
ning through the place, and would rent for sufficient to 
pay interest on the investment. Privilege could be 
secured on 1000 or more acres at a very reasonable price 
for hunting purposes. Price, $20.00 per acre. For fur- 
ther information address 


R. T. FEWELL, Rock Hill, S. C. 











FOR SALE—Four thousand acre farm; 500 acres 
cleared; balance has good. growth of pine and gum tim- 
ber. Fifteen-room dwelling, with out-houses. Located 
in eastern North Carolina, just half-way from Newbern 
to Morehead City, on Norfolk Southern Railroad, and on 
National Highway, in heart of the trucking section. 
Good fishing and hunting, especially quail shooting. 
Price, $7.50 per acre, with terms, 

Wadesboro Loan & Insurance Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 





DUCK SHOOTING. 


For Sale—Two shares in an exclusiye Shooting Club. 
Excellent feeding grounds yield best’ duck shooting 
America. Other game in season. For terms apply to 
W. R. BAYES, 40 Wall St., New York. 
OS ES TE 


FOR RENT 


During the hunting season, home and hunting privileges 
on 4,500 acres of land. Game plentiful. For_ particulars 
address B. P. THORP, JR., Oxford, N. C. Route 4 
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Fer Sale. 


GAME BIRDS 


Sungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Ca ercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Deceys. 
Beau 





wans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Sterks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 

**Everything in the bird line 

frem a Canary te an rich.’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F’ Darien, Cenn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 

results. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 
BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 

and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


For stocking purposes. Raised under most favorable 
conditions, those sold being surplus from very large 
private estate hatchery. No pains or expense spared in 
their care. Extremely healthy and gamy fish. 


JAMES CRUICKSHANK 
Ulster County, N. Y. 


FOR FALL DELIVERY 
Best home-bred stock of Pheasants and Waterfowl, raised 
here under the best conditions. Prices reasonable and 


quoted on application, 
7c. PHILLI PS, Windyknob Farm, Wenham, Mass. 














Big Indian 





Brook Trout For Sale 


In splendid condition. Apply 
DRUMLIN TROUT HATCHERY, Barneveld, N, Y. 





“Six for a Quarter” 


To introduce Forest AND STREAM to new friends 
we are prepared to send it for six weeks’ trial 
subscription for 25cts. If you do not know our 
magazine, or if you want to introduce us to some 
friend, send us your quarter. 


FOREST & STREAM, 127 Franklin St., New York. 





Wants and Exchanges. 





Wanted—Position as Gamekeeper 
In large Preserve or Club. Thoroughly versed in the 
raising of all sorts of Game, training of s and trap- 


ping, etc. Married, German-American. Wife excellent 
cook and housekeeper. First-class references. 
“G. A.,” care Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





WANTED. 
A man to take charge of fish hatcher 
‘on Long Island. Address “E, E.,” 
Stream, 127 Franklin St., New York. 


N. Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


50% Saved on all makes of Cameras 
Headquarters for Buying, Selli and 
Exchanging Cameras Se Lenees. “Lowe 
assortment always on hand. 

Developing, Printing, etc. 

Photo supplies of every description 
at lowest prices. 

te Send 2c. stamp for bargain list. 
Address 

N.Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE, 109% Fulton St..NEW YORK 


for a private club 
care Forest and 













is here from up the White, and says that had the 
people who slaughtered the game on the Alaskan 
side started such work on the Canadian side of 
the boundary, they surely would have been put 
under arrest promptly. 

“The miners of the district say they want 
game wardens in the American White.” 


STARTING AN ALLIGATOR FARM IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. W. Brack and T. M. Patrick of South 

Carolina have started an alligator farm. They 
did not originally intend this, but circumstances 
have in a way forced the new enterprise upon 
them. Recently they went fishing on the Edisto 
River and found an alligator “nest” containing 
twenty-six eggs. They “robbed” the nest, and 
placing the eggs in the foot of their buggy, 
started home. They had not driven very far 
before they heard a faint barking, and looking 
down into the buggy they found two or three 
little ’gators wriggling about their feet. 
_. By the time the gentlemen reached home, 
eighteen of the alligators had hatched out, and 
Messrs. Black and Patrick were riding with their 
feet upon the dashboard, the bottom of the buggy 
being too crowded for comfort. The noise made 
by the little ’gators sounded like a puppy show. 
Three more of the ’gators have since hatched 
out, and now the family numbers twenty-one. At 
first Messrs. Black and Patrick were greatly con- 
cerned over the problem of feeding and caring 
for the orphans. In their desperation they have 
made several attempts to capture the mother 
*gator, but so far the old woman has eluded 
them. However, after much experimenting they 
have found that the little saurians are particu- 
larly fond of bread and bananas, and that is now 
their daily diet—From the Columbia State. 


MUSK-OX HERD. 


BECAUSE a musk-ox looks as round and sleek 
as a Jersey cow, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is just as fat. If the musk-ox is amiable 
and allows one to approach closely enough to 
stroke him, the investigator would be astonished 
to find under the long, silky outside hair a thick 
covering of the finest wool at least two inches 
thick. During the cold that prevails in our New 
York winters, this covering is at its best. but as 
the warmer days approach, the wool is shed out, 
leaving the musk-ox in the lightest of summer 
covering. To all appearances his pelage is just 
as abundant as ever, and in consequence the ani- 
mal is an object of much speculation by visitors 
as to the extent that he is able to endure the 
heat. Thus far this season Keeper McEnroe has 
collected from five young musk-oxen about 
twenty pounds of wool, and there are as many 
pounds yet on them. It could be converted into 
excellent clothing, as it is as fine and delicate 
as the best wool of sheep.—Zoological Society 
Bulletin. 


A KENTUCKY FISHERMAN, 


AccORDING to the sworn statement of Eli 
Barnes, the most noted fisherman in Provi- 
dence, here is what he caught out of a hole in 
a creek bank several days ago: Two hundred 
and ninety fish, thirteen turtles, two muskrats, 
five large sized frogs and a snake six feet long. 
He says he can prove it by fifty witnesses. 
People who don’t know Barnes will doubtless 
be a little sceptical about believing this story, 
but if they had ever been out with him fishing 
it wouldn’t sound unreasonable a bit. Every- 
body wants to go fishing with Barnes. He 
scoffs at the way other people fish and has a 
peculiar way of his own about gathering in the 
finny tribe. He picks out a shallow stretch of 
water that he can wade in and grabbles for the 
fish around stumps and logs. When a fishing 
party goes out with Barnes the first thing they 
do is to begin building a fire. When the fire gets 
under good headway Barnes is there with the 
fish ready for the frying pan.—From the Provi- 
dence Enterprise. 


Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu. 

nance peleents a Sear. rae = Prices. All kinds of 
s s for furriers and taxidermi Can 

Street, New York. ae - 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


‘“‘Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribo d Deer 
heads. Call and examine work. _— 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK 


ONE DOLLAR WILL BUY 
a binder for yur FOREST AND STREAMS 




















THE BIG BEN BINDER 


is simple in construction. It will hold 26 copies— 
one volume of FOREST AND STREAM—and 
binds them like a book. It makes a handsome 
addition to any library. You had better send us 
your order NOW. 


Remember only $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York City 
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GENUINE ALL-WOOL 
MACKINAW COATS 


$5.00 Pe 


Woodsmen of the north country were the first 
to use garments made from this warm and 
”@ strong material and only within the last few 
years have sportsmen begun to realize what a 
wealth of comfort Mackinaws are in cold 
weather. The texture is of the .nature of 
blanketing, being tough, soft and practically 
waterproof. It is the ideal material for winter 
sports, duck shooting, still hunting and all 
colleges, schools, golf and skating clubs. 


The genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw, every thread from selected 
“live” long fleece wool. They are waterproof, elastic, 
light in weight but exceedingly warm. Every garment 
is tailored and beautifully. finished. 


No. 800—Storm collar, flannel faced, double breasted, 32 in. 
long, two pockets; colors: oxford or brown. Each $5.00. 


No. 850—Large shaw] collar, self-faced, double breasted, 34 in. © 


long, three flap pockets; colors: blue or brown, red and 
black plaid, gray and black, green and black (see cut}. 
Each $7.50. 


DELIVERED FREE—West Mississippi 50 cents extra. 


State breast measurement when ordering. Money back if not satisfied. Send for 
our 434-page book—a most complete sporting goods catalog. Ask for No. 530. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Agents Westley-Richards English Guns 
15 and 17 Warren St., near Broadway, New York 


LOOK !! 


Now’s your chance to buy 
a good gun cheap. Our 
October List of 


Odd and Second-Hand Guns 


is just off the press. 


This list has exceptionally good values in high 
grade, medium and cheaper quality guns and 
rifles. We are sure something in this list will 
be of interest to you. 

Write us at once as the guns are selling fast. 


Also let us know if you want our Fall and 
Winter Catalogs. :-: Mailed on request. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 


Cor. Duane Street NEW YORK 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
made arrangements with 


W. W. GREENER 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM 


to succeed H. C. Squires & Son as Greener 
Agents for the U. S. A., and shall carry a full 
and modern stock of Greener Guns in future. 


With our well known 


FRANCOTTE GUNS 


we can now show intending purchasers the 
best English and Continental European guns 
made. 


Knockabout Guns 
Mannlicher Schoenauer nifles 
Mauser Rifles and Pistols 


Curtis’s @ Harvey 
Diamond Smokeless Powder 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


200 Fifth Avenue - - - NEW YORK 


Game Laws in Brief 


A REVISED EDITION 
===: FOR 1912 = 


It gives all the fish and game laws 
of each State in the United States 
and also of Canada. A most 
complete and accurate hand book 
for hunters and fishermen. “If 
the Brief says so, you may depend 
upon it.” Sold by all dealers, or 


by mail by us. Price, 25 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York 





